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lay  the  joys  of  the  season 
be  yours  today  and  always 


Working  for  the  Nature  of  Tomorrow1 


bluebird 

Overview 


Few  sights  invoke  more  instant  excitment  than  the  brilliant  flash  of  a  passing  bluebird.  Children 
squeal.  Adults  smile.  The  brightly  colored  little  bird  can  soften  the  heart  of  virtually  any  person  who  is 
lucky  enough  to  see  one. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  not  many  people  see  bluebirds.  A  severe  decline  in  population  has  made 
sightings  all  too  rare.  To  understand  how  this  came  to  be,  we  will  first  study  what  the  bluebird  needs  in 
order  to  nest,  eat  and  live.  Then,  we  will  investigate  how  changes  in  the  bluebird’s  habitat  have  affected 
these  needs.  Finally,  we  should  consider  what  people,  like  you  and  I,  can  do  to  help  the  bluebird  adapt 
to  a  changing  environment  so  future  generations  will  be  able  to  enjoy  these  special  birds  and  others  like 
them. 


There  are  three  species  of  bluebirds  in  North  America.  Members  of  the  thrush  family,  they  are 
close  relatives  to  another  popular  bird,  the  Robin.  All  three  bluebird  species  are  similar  in  size,  but  differ 
slightly  in  coloring.  The  Western  Bluebird  ranges  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Eastern 
Bluebird  is  found  east  of  the  Rockies  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  Mountain  Bluebird,  which  is  lighter  blue 
in  color  and  does  not  have  the  reddish  brown  breast  characteristic  of  the  other  two,  is  found  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  west  including  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras. 

The  bluebird,  like  the  Robin,  serves  as  a  welcome  sign  of  spring.  The  males  move  north  in  late 
winter  and  early  spring  to  scout  for  nesting  sights.  Bluebirds  nest  only  in  enclosed  surroundings.  They 
belong  to  a  group  of  birds  called  cavity-nesters.  This  group  also  includes  woodpeckers,  Tree  Swallows  and 
chickadees. 

Bluebirds  will  nest  in  holes  they  find  in  trees,  fence  posts,  or  stumps.  They  also  make  their  homes 
in  nesting  boxes  put  out  by  people.  Since  they  cannot  make  their  own  hole  like  woodpeckers,  they  must 
find  an  existing  cavity. 

Bluebirds  are  omnivorous.  They  eat  many  kinds  of  insects,  but  they  also  eat  dry  and  succulent 


fruits.  In  the  summer  when  bugs  are  plentiful,  they  will  eat  grasshoppers,  crickets,  caterpillars  and  other 
insects.  In  late  fall  and  winter,  bluebirds  will  often  turn  to  berries  from  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs 

% 

for  nourishment. 

Bluebirds  usually  nest  where  it  is  easier  to  find  the  insects  they  like  to  eat.  This  is  why  they  are 
commonly  found  in  rural  areas,  small  towns,  or  on  the  fringe  of  bigger  cities  in  suburban  areas.  They 
prefer  open  fields  with  a  few  scattered  trees.  They  also  like  areas  without  much  undergrowth.  So  you 
will  often  find  them  nesting  in  and  around  pastures,  golf  courses,  large  lawns  and  cemeteries. 

Now  that  we  have  investigated  the  diet,  habitat  and  nesting  sites  of  bluebirds,  we  can  look  at  what 

happened  to  cause  a  decline  in  their  population.  It  is  true  that  people  like  bluebirds,  but  we  also  tend  to 

dislike  insects.  Most  of  us  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  reduce  the  number  of  bugs  that  live  near  us.  We 

use  pesticides  on  our  lawns,  crops  and  wetlands.  We  hang  electronic  bug  killers  in  our  yards.  This  makes 

* 

life  more  comfortable  for  us,  but  reduces  the  food  supply  for  bluebirds  and  other  insect  eating  birds. 

In  addition,  society  has  labeled  many  of  the  fruit-bearing  plants  that  bluebirds  use  for  food  in  the 
winter  as  weeds.  This  has  led  to  the  clearing  of  many  shrubs  and  trees  that  might  otherwise  be  part  of 
the  bluebird’s  food  supply.  During  harsh  winters,  it  is  more  difficult  for  bluebirds  to  find  berries  and  fruit 
to  eat  in  many  areas. 

Although  a  diminished  food  supply  has  played  a  role  in  the  declining  numbers  of  bluebirds,  the 
loss  of  nesting  sites  to  habitat  destruction  and  competition  from  other  birds  may  have  had  the  greatest 
impact.  Nesting  sites  for  bluebirds  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  once  were.  People  often  choose  to  clear 
old  trees  and  stumps  full  of  abandoned  woodpecker  holes  and  rotted  out  holes  from  their  yards  and  land. 
These  are  exactly  the  types  of  trees  that  bluebirds  prefer  to  nest  in.  Old  wooden  fence  posts,  a  common 
nesting  site,  are  being  replaced  with  metal  or  treated  wood. 

As  the  number  of  nesting  sites  continue  to  decline,  another  threat  has  surfaced  in  the  form  of 
competition  from  two  exotic  species  of  birds.  Starlings  and  House  Sparrows,  imported  from  Europe  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  compete  directly  with  bluebirds  for  nesting  cavities.  These  imports  are  more 
aggressive  than  the  bluebird  and  usually  win  disputes  over  nesting  sites. 


From  the  day  one  hundred  European  Starlings  were  released  in  New  York  City's  Central  Park 
in  1890,  this  pervasive  species  has  multiplied  rapidly,  spreading  its  range  throughout  the  United  States 
and  much  of  Canada.  House  Sparrows  were  released  in  the  same  Central  Park  forty  years  earlier  and 
have  had  similar  success. 

Because  they  share  similar  nesting  habits,  these  two  alien  species  have  had  the  greatest  impact 
on  cavity-nesting  birds  like  woodpeckers,  Tree  Swallows  and  of  course,  bluebirds.  They  have  denied 
bluebirds  something  essential  in  order  to  survive,  a  place  to  raise  their  young. 

Food  supply  shortages,  habitat  loss,  and  competition  from  other  species  have  combined  with 
natural  predation  and  harsh  winters  to  take  their  toll  on  the  bluebird.  Its  population  has  been  reduced 
by  as  much  as  90  percent  in  some  areas.  Yet,  there  are  things  that  people  can  do  to  help  the  bluebird 
overcome  these  obstacles. 

As  a  society,  it  is  important  that  we  use  pesticides  carefully  and  only  when  necessary.  Land 
containing  prime  habitat  for  bluebirds  and  other  cavity-nesters  can  be  preserved.  Yet  it  is  with  the 
individual  that  real  hope  for  bluebirds  is  found. 

People  can  plant  shrubs  and  trees  in  their  yards  that  provide  food  for  bluebirds  and  other  wildlife. 
They  can  support  organizations  that  help  preserve  wildlife.  But  the  single  most  important  thing  people 
can  do  for  the  bluebird  is  provide  a  home. 

Increased  food  supply  and  habitat  will  help.  However,  because  of  the  competition  from  European 
Starlings  and  House  Sparrows,  it  is  simply  not  enough.  The  bluebird  trail,  a  creative  solution  that  grew 
out  of  concern  for  the  bluebird  and  a  desire  to  create  of  a  place  for  bluebirds  to  raise  their  young,  is  a 
number  of  nesting  boxes  spaced  approximately  a  hundred  yards  apart  in  good  bluebird  habitat.  The 
specially  made  boxes  are  designed  to  favor  the  bluebird  over  other  bird  species  and  to  protect  them  from 
predators.  These  trails  are  watched  and  cared  for  by  individuals  who  want  the  bluebird  to  thrive. 

Properly  monitored  bluebird  trails  have  been  successful  over  the  years  and  several  large  trails  have 
existed.  Some  have  covered  thousands  of  miles  with  thousands  of  boxes.  The  longest  stretched  over  2,000 
miles  across  Canada  and  produced  5,000  young  bluebirds  and  10,000  Tree  Swallows  in  a  typical  year.  It 


was  started  by  a  boys  club  in  the  small  town  of  Brandon,  Manitoba  and  just  kept  growing. 

Not  every  trail  needs  to  be  so  long.  Just  a  few  boxes  can  help.  The  experience  of  helping 
bluebirds  teaches  young  and  old  alike  the  value  of  their  environment.  Watching  a  baby  bluebird  make 
its  first  flight  can  be  a  thrill  for  everyone  involved. 

The  bluebird  as  well  as  other  native  cavity-nesters  can  be  saved.  People  can  take  action  to  help 
this  symbol  of  happiness  become  more  numerous.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  let  the  bluebird  follow  the 
course  of  many  other  species  and  vanish.  We  should  not  leave  future  generations  guessing  what  it  must 
have  been  like  to  see  that  flash  of  blue  and  feel  warm  all  over. 


Bluebird  workshop  at 
Mari  ne  Is  places  sl/sl jj/ 


THE  NEWS,  Southbridge,  Mass.,  Friday,  Jan.  18,  1991 

Nature  sanctuary  otters  program 
on  how  to  set  up  bluebird  trails 


CHARLTON  -  Fifty  years 
ago,  the  beautiful  blue  thrush 
that  we  call  a  bluebird  was  a 
very  common  sight  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Today,  only  a  few 
lucky  people  ever  get  to  see 
one.  Indiscriminate  use  of 
hard  pesticides,  the  changing 
rural  landscape  and  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  birds’  nesting 
sites  by  alien  birds  have  all 
taken  their  toll,  until  the  blue¬ 
bird  was  very  close  to  being 
exterminated,  according  to 
Juanita  Longwell  of  Capen  Hill 
Nature  Sanctuary  in  Charlton. 

But  the  caring  of  people  has 
made  a  difference,  adds 
Longwell.  Capen  Hill  and  other 
organizations  have  come  to 


the  rescue  of  the  bluebirds.  A 
program  initiated  last  fall  has 
given  rise  to  a  flock  of  10  or 
more  birds  in  the  Charlton 
Depot  area,  she  said. 

The  challenge  now  is  to 
provide  housing  for  the  birds, 
to  encourage  them  to  stay  and 
increase  their  numbers.  In  or¬ 
der  for  the  plan  to  work,  says 
Longwell,  the  bluebird  houses 
must  be  erected  very  early  in 
the  spring  —  preferably  Febru¬ 
ary. 

On  Saturday,  Jan.  26,  at  2 
p.m.,  Lillian  Files,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society,  will  present 
a  slide  and  lecture  show  at 
Capen  Hill  to  show  how  she 
has  successfully  attracted  the 


birds  to  her  yard  for  45  years. 

Files  will  use  mounted  blue¬ 
birds,  nests,  eggs  and  nesting 
boxes  to  explain  the  bluebirds’ 
plight  and  how  to  maintain  a 
bluebird  trail. 

Files  will  explain  how  to 
erect  proper  housing  for  the 
birds  and  when  and  where  to 
get  the  best  results.  Books  and 
pamphlets  will  be  displayed. 

The  program  is  family- ori¬ 
ented  and  open  to  individuals 
as  well  as  clubs  and  groups. 
The  fee  is  $2.50  for  adult 
members  and  $1  for  member 
children;  $3  for  adult  non¬ 
members  and  $1.50  per  non¬ 
member  child.  Call  248-55161 
for  details. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  28, 1991 


TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Bluebirds  of  hope 


War  boils  in  the  Mideast,  So¬ 
viet  troops  fire  on  freedom-loving 
people  in  the  Baltics,  banks 
totter  and  fail,  the  economy  spi¬ 
rals  downward  —  the  list  of  dis- 
I  tressing  news  is  far  too  long. 

In  our  search  for  relief  — 
any  relief  —  we  turn  with  grati¬ 
tude  to  glad  tidings  of  efforts  to 
attract  bluebirds  to  nesting  boxes 
throughout  Central  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Yes,  bluebirds. 

“Blue  robins,”  as  the  bright 
and  cheerful  birds  are  called,  are 
not  rare  or  endangered,  merely 
displaced  from  former  ranges  by 
development  on  the  one  hand 
and  reforestation  of  fields  on  the 
other. 

Bluebirds  begin  to  return  in 
March,  eager  to  start  building 
their  nests  in  the  thousands  of 
boxes  that  have  been  put  up  for 
them  in  local  fields  in  recent 
years. 

Their  early  arrival  almost  as¬ 
sures  them  a  tough  battle  with 
the  tail  end  of  winter.  Often, 
Itheir  first  attempts  at  nesting  are 
| thwarted  by  spells  of  cold,  wet 


weather. 

Swallows  and  wrens  also  like  I 
the  nesting  boxes  put  up  for  blue¬ 
birds.  Fierce  territorial  battles! 
usually  find  bluebirds  on  the  los- 1 
ing  end,  driven  out  and  in  search 
of  new  nesting  sites.  But  all  is  not 
lost. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  peo- 1 
pie  throughout  Central  Massa¬ 
chusetts  —  and  all  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  for  that  matter  —  there  are 
many  nesting  boxes  for  the  blue- 1 
birds  to  choose  from. 

if  Thanks  to  individuals  like 
Lillian  Files  of  the  North  Ameri- 1 
can  Bluebird  Society  and  Brad 
Blodget,  state  ornithologist,  the 
sight  of  a  bluebird  perched  on 
wire  or  post  near  an  open  field, 
singing  cheerfully  in  the 
sunshine,  is  becoming  more  com¬ 
mon. 

And  thanks  for  nature’s  gen¬ 
erosity  that  perpetuates  hope 
and  beauty  and  new  beginnings 
when  all  seems  bleak. 

When  bad  news  seems  over¬ 
whelming,  it’s  nice  to  recall  the 
striking  flash  of  blue  and  dream 
of  seeing  it  again,  soon. 


WACHUSETT  MEADOW 

_ 508-464-2712 _ 

Princeton 

SPRINGTIME  BLUES  - 
INVITING  BLUEBIRDS  TO 
YOUR  YARD 
March  9  —  1-4  p.m.  and 
April  13  —  1-2:30  p.m. 
Bluebirds  are  back  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers.  These  small  and 
colorful  thrushes  will  keep 
your  family  interested  from 
early  spring  until  fall,  and  all 
you  need  is  about  half  an  acre, 
of  lawn  or  meadow.  Our  pro¬ 
gram  will  introduce  you  to  the 
natural  history  of  bluebirds 
and  provide  you  with  a  nest 
box  and  instructions  for  its  use 
and  maintenance.  Fee:  $19  M; 
$23  NM  (price  includes  one 
bluebird  nest  box),  t 


BLUEBIRD 

EXPRESS 


\\* 


SI  ALIA  welcomes  the  correspondence 
of  its  membership.  Bluebird  Express 
should  become  a  forum  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  communicating  their  ideas 
and  actions  concerning  bluebird  conser¬ 
vation.  We  will  attempt  to  publish  a  wide 
range  of  views  in  a  responsible  manner. 
Keep  your  letters  coming' 


Dear  Editor: 

Don’t  know  who  is  responsible  for 
“Bluebird  Trouble  Shooters”  in  Sialia, 
Winter  1990,  but  would  like  to  com¬ 
ment  on  how  effective  it’s  been  here  in 
the  Northeast.  It  really  has  helped 
folks  in  our  six  New  England  states.  I 
have  gotten  an  unbelievable  number  of 
|  phone  calls  thanks  to  this  article. 
NABS  has  done  a  great  service  for  in- 
I  experienced  bluebirders  by  assem¬ 
bling  these  contacts. 

Lillian  Lund  Files 
Windswept  Acres 
Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 


Ipswich  River  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

Family  and  Children's  Programs ' 


Bring  Back  the  Bluebirds! 


Lil  Files  Slide  Presentation 

Sunday,  February  10, 1:00  p.m. 

Fifty  years  ago,  bluebirds  were  among  the  most  common 
songbirds  in  North  America.  They  are  in  jeopardy  today 
primarily  because  they  cannot  find  enough  places  to  nest 
successfully.  Dead  trees  and  wooden  fenceposts  that  provided 
nesting  cavities  in  earlier  times  are  disappearing.  Habitat  of 
open  fields  and  orchards  is  shrinking  rapidly,  and  in  addition, 
bluebirds  must  compete  for  nesting  sites  with  house  sparrows 
and  starlings.  This  slide  program  will  discuss  the  bluebird’s 
plight  and  explain  how  you  can  attract  nesting  bluebirds  to 
your  property.  You  can  also  sign  up  with  your  child(ren)  for 
the  Parent/Child  Build  a  Birdhouse  program  and  bring  home  a 
nest  box  that  will  attract  either  bluebirds  or  tree  swallows. 

Location:  Ipswich  River  Sanctuary  Bam 
Fee:  $5/M;  $7/NM 

Speaker:  Lil  Files  is  a  past  president  of  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society  and  the  Tyngsboro  Bird  Society.  She 
maintains  and  monitors  an  extensive  bluebird  trail  and  has  had 
bluebirds  on  her  property  in  Tyngsboro  for  over  45  years. 


Parent/Child  Build  a  Birdhouse 

Sunday,  February  10, 3:00-5:00  p.m. 

This  workshop  for  parent  and  child  will  be  a  “hands-on” 
experience.  Bring  a  hammer  and  we’ll  supply  all  the  materials 
to  build  a  nest  box  for  bluebirds  or  tree  swallows.  No  special 
skills  are  required. 

Location :  Ipswich  River  Sanctuary  Bam 

Fee:  $10/M;  $12/NM  for  first  house  $8  for  additional  houses 

Instructor:  Tim  Smith,  Ipswich  River  Property  Assistant. 


Bluebird  Project  Monitors 

We  need  people  to  clean  out  and  put  up  our  bluebird  nest 
boxes,  erect  additional  boxes,  and  monitor  them  during  the 
nesting  season.  During  egg-laying  time,  these  boxes  must  be| 
monitored  daily,  and  two  to  three  times  per  week  the  rest  of 
the  nesting  season.  For  a  complete  job  description  and  an 
j  application,  please  call  the  Sanctuary. 
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Rt.  1  Bluebird  Lane 
Ringgold,  Ga .  30736 
Februaiy  1,  1991 


Dear  Lil, 


Your  card  yesterday.  Nice  Bits: 
can  c’c-  something  about  the  BJJss 
have  not  i  "  *  ‘  * 

20' s,  and  one  night  five  birds 
brought  them  in  fcr  the:  night, 
of  cne  of  the  houses.  Had  bee 
tene.d  out.  Five  winter-killed 


and  one  night  five  birds  in  each  cf  two  houses 
t.  them  in  fcr  the;  night.  A  dead  male  was  in  t 
of  the  houses.  Had  been  1,1  eie  a  leng  tirre--a 


out.  Five  winter-killed  ir  a 


Nice  BBs  and  background.  Perh 
t  the  BBss  and  the-  cold  weather. 

had  some  terns, e  r  a  hi :ree 


d  male-  was  in  the  boil  cm 
a  long  tiire--all  flat- 
customer's  house. 


Perhaps  you 


rer.  We 
- re:s  in  the 
:<ses..  We 


e 


Perhaps  some  cornmeal  and  peanut  butter  mixture  can  be 


he  found  and  eaten.  likely  you  already  do  this. 

About  poetry:  My  family  want  me  to  publish  it.  Ha!  But 
there's  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on.  So  far  I  have  only 
about  forty  verses.  Perhaps.  T  can  print  something  when  the 
number  reaches  a  hundred.  Just,  a  far-off  goal.  Am  enclos¬ 
ing  a  cross-section  of  the  stuff.  There's  a  lot  more.  Wish 
you  could  visit  us  and  pick  out  what  you  want. 

The  "Poetic  License"  was  written  cn  scrap  paper  borrowed  from 
patrons  of  a  restaurant  whilg__we  waited  for  tho  eajLs,  Prob¬ 
ably  I  am  the  world's  first  licensed  poet  with  such  tangible 
evidence ! 

Most  of  my  writing  is  about  real  life  and  about  real  people 
with  whom  we  are  acguainted.  Might  write  one  about  you  and 
your  birds.  Thought  I'd  begin  with  the  children  who  sought 
to  capture  the  legendary  "Bluebird  of  Happiness",  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  read  that  story  and  came  to  the  land  where  that  bird 
abounded,  met  you  and  the  Bluebirds  under  your  care.  It  would 
be  for  me  a  most  pleasurable  experience.  I  would  need  the 
whole  story  from  you  once  more  to  get  the  facts  straight.  Even 
armed  as  I  am  with  a  "license",  I  try  to  stay  "between  the  fences", 
as  my  grandmother  would  say  about  my  young  uncle  and  his  girl 
friend  on  his  motocycle. 

Where  can  I  get  the  story  of  the  children  seeking  to  cage  "The 
Bluebird  of  Happiness"?  It's  just  waiting  to  be  re-told  in  verse— 
unless  it  is  already  thus  rendered.  Be  good  for  a  page  in  Sialia. 


Love  you,  Lil 


"THE  BLUEBIRD  OF  HAPPINESS"  —  Found 


resP°nse  to  William  Condry's  excellent  article, 

A  Helping  Hand  for  Bluebirds"  — in  Country  Life,  April  15 

1982  London,  England,  following  his  visit  at  Lillian  Files 
farmstead  in  Tyngsboro,  Mat 

They  heard  that  they'd  be  happy  if  this  happy  bird  was  their' s 
Twould  keep  them  out  of  trouble— the  answer  to  their  prayers. 

So  off  they  went  to  find  him,  the  cheerful  bird  of  blue, 

With  red  and  white  below  bedecked,  the  best  of  the  rainbow's  hue. 
They  took  along  a  little  cage  to  keep  the  birdie  in. 

They  didn't  think  of  hurting  him  for  that  would  be  a  sin. 

So  this  little  boy  and  girl  went  and  searched  the  country  lanes. 
And  traveled  far,  and  sought  for  him,  and  spared  no  little  painS. 
They  didn  t  know  the  Bluebird  that  they  longed  so  for  to  see 

Dwelt  only^-pn  another  shore  across _ a  stormy  sea. 

Afar  across  Atlantic  was  the  Bluebirds^  native  landT 
No  wonder  they  in  vain  had  sought — returned  with  empty  hand. 


But  they  had 
They  gave  it 


a  snow  white  pigeon,  a  dove  of  gentle  voice, 
to  a  crippled  girl  to  make  her  heart  rejoice. 

And  then  a  wonder  came  about;  the  white  all  turned  to  blue; 

"0  give  the  world  the  best  you  have,  and  the  best  will  come  to  you 
Now  they  had  the  happiness  promised  by  their  bird; 

Now  they  saw  the  truth  of  it  by  which  their  hearts  were  stirred. 

Now  there  was  in  that  far  land  a  man  who  heard  this  tale. 

"Must  be  just  a  fantasy,  like  seeking  the  Holy  Grail". 

But  someone  said,  "The  Bluebird  lives  beyong  the  sunset  there; 
'Twill  cost  a  lot  to  find  the  spot."  Said  he,  "0  I  don't  care..." 
So  off  he  went  on  mission  bent  to  find  that  bird  of  joy; 

His  heart  was  light  with  prospect  bright, like  the  little  girl  and 

boy . 

And  did  he  find  the  Bluebird  rare  that  others  sought  in  vain? 

0  yes  he  did— at  Lil  Files'  home— and  it  was  worth  the  pain. 

0  traveler  on  the  road  of  life,  look — just  beyond  the  bend, 

mI?Gr^  °n  ^^t-  f  ir5t._strand.,of  jwire,  there  at^the  _rainbow.Ls.  end 
There  the  Bluebird's  singing  as  only  Bluebird 


can 


There ' s  the  answer  to  your  prayer — sweet  happiness  for 


man 


0  that  we  might  catch  the  glim,  celestial  spark  of  fire 
That  fills  the  cadence  of  his  song,  and  to  his  gift  aspire! 

For  he  brings  down  from  Heaven's  realm  a  bit  of  Heaven's  bliss, 
And  he  delights  the  eye  and  ear— puts  meaning  in  a  kiss. 

"0  Love  that  will  not  let  me  go",  0  Heaven's  gift  of  blue, 

0  may  we  ever  cherish  this,  God's  gift  to  me  and  you. 

Anyone  who  knows  Lil  Files,  each  little  girl  or  boy, 

May  see  "The  Bluebird  of  Happiness",  the  symbol  of  all  joy, 

nr  t^f!ves  alon9  her  trail;  you'll  see  his  lovely  nest 

Of  all  the  dwellings  of  the  birds,  methinks  this  is  the  best. 

For  this  is  home  to  a  loving  pair  whose  song  is  one  of  Iovp  ' 
Whose  very  life  of  spreading  joy  points  us  to  One  above.  * 


WORCESTER  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 


FEBRUARY  28  -  MARCH  3 1991 


AT  THE  CENTRUM 


SATURDAY.  MARCH 2 


*************************** 


4:30 


ATTRACTING  WILDLIFE  TO  YOUR  GARDEN  I 
Douglas  Kimball  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 
SAVING  SPECIAL  PLACES -  100  Years  with  the  | 
Trustees  of  Reservations  Dick  O’Brien 

ASK  PAUL  ROGERS 
Paul  Rogers,  WTAG  " Gardener’s  Calendar  Host 

BRING  BACK  THE  BLUEBIRDS 
Lillian  Lund  Files,  North  American  Bluebird  Soc. 
PRACTICAL  GARDEN  MULCHES 
R.  Alden  Miller,  Cooperative  Extension 
RESIDENTIAL  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN 
Anthony  Couture,  A.J.  Couture’s  Designer 
Landscapes  Incorporated 

GROWING  &  USING  HERBS  For  Their  Culmary, 
Medicinal  Sc  Ornamental  Qualities 
Lynn  V.  Hartman,  Hartman’s  Herb  Farm 
PLANTS  FOR  WINTER  INTEREST 
Ed  Bemis,  Bemis  Farms  Nursery 
FREEZE  DRIED  FLOWERS 
Pmd  Shusas.  Holmes-Shusa^lonst 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

30  TOWER  HILL  ROAD  •  BOYLSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  01505  •  (50018^-6111 


>64$ 


TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 


I 


The  Tyngsborough  Bird  Society  presents  "Two  Little  Owls" 
and  "Trumpeter  Swans  Return"  by  Walter  Berlet  on  Thursday, 
March  7th  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Dunstable  Congregational 
Church. 


March  9,  1991 


Walter  Berlet,  one  of  the  country's  finest  wildlife 
cinematographers,  has  over  30  years  of  filming  experience 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Berlet  has  produced  a 
unique  quality  in  his  filming  artistry.  "Two  Little  Owls", 
a  Cine  Golden  Eagle  Award  winning  film,  follows  the  nest 
life  of  two  great  horned  owl  chicks  from  the  time  they  hatcf 
to  the  time  they  fledge.  You'll  enjoy  a  close  up  view  of  a 
nocturnal  bird  not  often  seen  in  the  wild.  "Trumpeter  Swan' 
Return"  witnesses  conservation  efforts  to  reintroduce  North 
America's  largest  water  fowl  into  parts  of  its  former  range. 
You'll  enjoy  every  scene  from  the  hatching  of  signets,  to 
their  first  flight  in  late  fall. 


Lillian  Lund  Files 
Windswept  Acres 
106  Scribner  Hill 
Tyngsborough,  MA  01879 


Dear  Mrs.  Files: 


The  public  is  welcome  to  join  the  bird  club  members  in 
viewing  these  films.  Meetings  are  held  at  the  Dunstable 
Congregational  Church  on  Route  113,  Dunstable  Center. 
Membership  dues  are  $5,  single,  and  $8  family.  A  donation 
of  $2  is  suggested  to  non-members.  Students  are  free. 
Refreshments  are  served  following  the  meeting. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  doing  a  presentation 
for  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society  members 
and  other  visitors  to  the  Worcester  Spring  Flower 
Show.  Although  we  are  sad  to  see  the  last  of  the  big 
Spring  Shows,  we  are  looking  forward  to  the 
gardens  and  the  many  special  events  that  will  be  a 
part  of  our  future  at  Tower  Hill. 


Tynsborough  Bird  Society's  bird  walk  leaders  Bill  and  May 
Harris  have  planned  a  trip  to  the  Merrimack  River  in 
Salisbury  and  along  the  coast  on  March  9th.  They  will 
leave  from  Caldor's  parking  lot  in  Chelmsford  at  8:30  a.m. 


"This  is  a  good  time  to  catch  eagles  anywhere  along  the 
Merrimack  River  before  some  of  them  leave  for  North 
Country,"  Bill  Harris  reports. 


We  hope  to  see  you  at  Tower  Hill  this  year  and 
for  many  years  in  the  future.  It  is  the  many 
wonderful  volunteers  like  you  that  make  our 
organization  so  special. 


This  birding  trip  will  include  rough-legged  hawks,  short¬ 
eared  owls,  snowy  owls  and  wintering  gulls,  in  addition 
to  many  species  of  ducks.  You  will  be  getting  out  of  your 
car  to  observe,  so  please  dress  accordingly  for  the  tricky 
weather  of  March.  Bring  a  lunch  and  liquids,  but  being 
March  we  may  take  in  a  waterfront  eatery.  Storm  or  rain 
date,  March  10th.  For  further  information,  contact  the 


Sincerely, 


TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 


CALENDAR  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR  1991 

Meetings  are  held  at  Dunstable  Congregational  Church  (Route  113) 
on  the  First  Thursday  of  the  Month  at  7:30  P.M. 

Show  Membership  Card  at  each  meeting  -  Dues: 

Single  $5.00,  Family  $8.00,  Guests  $2.00  donation,  Students  free 


MAR.  7  TWO  LITTLE  OWLS  and  TRUMPETER  SWANS  RETURN  by  Walter  Berlet 

Walter  Berlet,  one  of  the  country's  finest  wildlife  cinematographers,  has  over  30  years  of  filming| 
experience  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Walter  has  produced  a  unique  quality  in  his  filming 
artistry.  TWO  LITTLE  OWLS,  a  Cine  Golden  Eagle  award  winning  film,  follows  the  nest  life  of 
two  great  horned  owl  chicks  from  the  time  they  hatch  to  the  time  they  fledge.  You'll  enjoy  a 
close  up  view  of  a  nocturnal  bird  not  often  seen  in  the  wild.  TRUMPETER  SWANS  RETURNS  witnesses 
conservation  efforts  to  reintroduce  North  America's  largest  water  fowl  into  parts  of  its  former 
range.  You'll  enjoy  every  scene  from  the  hatching  of  signets  to  their  first  flight  in  late  fall. 

APR.  4  CALL  OF  THE  WILD  by  Kurt  Schlicht 

Kurt  Schlicht  of  Burlington,  a  well  known  club  member  is  primarily  a  nature  photographer.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  America,  Yankee  Chapter,  Massachusetts  Camera 
Naturalists,  and  the  Lawrence  Camera  Club.  He  has  earned  numerous  awards  in  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  competitions.  This  two  projector,  slide  dissolve  audiovisual  presentation  encompasses 
the  beauty  of  North  America's  soaring  mountains,  plunging  canyons,  open  prairies,  blooming 
deserts,  swamps,  and  coastal  beaches. 

MAY  2  PAPILLON  PARK  "THE  BUTTERFLY  PLACE"  by  George  C.  Leslie  Jr. 

George  C.  Leslie  Jr.  of  Westford  MA,  is  a  Lepidopterist  Society  member  and  is  the  owner  and 
designer  of  New  England's  first  butterfly  house,  Papillon  Park.  Located  on  Tyngsboro  Road  in 
Westford,  it  features  only  North  American  butterflies  and  focuses  on  those  encountered  in  New 
England  or  the  eastern  part  of  the  U.S.  Mr.  Leslie  will  share  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the 
butterfly's  life  cycle  and  its  importance  to  nature. 

SEPT.  5  A  MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS  by  Les  Campbell 
(A  repeat  performance  by  popular  demand) 

Les  Campbell  of  Belchertown  is  one  of  the  best  known  nature  photographers  in  our  area.  His  most 
recent  award  was  presented  from  The  Photographic  Society  of  America.  He  received  "The  Apprecia¬ 
tion  Award"  which  is  the  highest  recognition  of  a  member  of  this  society.  You'll  be  fascinated 
by  this  audiovisual  slide  presentation  of  Quabbin  reservoir  an  Indian  name  meaning  "many  waters". 

OCT.  3  WINGS  OF  THE  WILD  by  Alvah  Sanborn 

Alvah  Sanborn  studied  ornithology  at  Cornell  University,  and  was  director  of  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Wildlife  Sanctuary  in  Lennox,  MA  for  27  years.  Since  his  retirement  he  spends  a  great  deal  of 
time  traveling  and  photographing  nature.  This  35mm  slide  show  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
wonderful  ways  in  which  birds  have  adapted  to  their  environment  and  uses  examples  from  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

NOV.  7  POT  POURRI  by  CLUB  MEMBERS  and  FRIENDS 

Help  us  celebrate  our  annual  pot  pourri  meeting  by  bringing  in  slides,  prints,  poetry,  articles, 
information  etc.,  to  share  with  us  on  any  nature  oriented  subject.  Please  attend. 

*****tt*«**«***tt*«*«**«***«tt****fttt«««*fttttt«tt**ttfttt**ttttfttt*tt***tt««**«tt«««fttt«*««***fttt*tt««tttttt«tt** 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ON  PROGRAMS  and  OTHER  ACTIVITIES.  KINDLY  CONTACT: 

Lauren  Chaney,  President  (508)  649-7268  Joan  Woodbury,  Programs  (603)  595-0544 

Beverly  Wilson,  Treasurer  (508)  649-6760  Mary  Ann  Hayward,  Publicity  (508)  649-7949 

Bill  6  May  Harris,  Bird  Walk  Leaders  (603)  881-9639 

a##**#**#******##*##**#***#*##*#*####**##*#######**####*#####*##**#####**##*##*###****#### 


SPRING  BIRD  WALKS  ARE  LISTED  ON  THE  REVERSE  SIDE 


PLEASE  JOIN  US 


BRING  A  FRIEND 


REFRESHMENTS 


Bring  Back  the  Bluebirds 

Lil  Files,  Bluebird  lover  and  past  president  of  the 
North  American  Bluebird  Society 
Slide  Show:  Saturday,  March  16 
10:30  a.m.  -  noon 

Doug  McNeish,  Carpenter  and  Handyman 
Nest  Box  Building  Workshop:  Saturday,  March  16 
1:00  p.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

Fee:  Slide  Show:  $7,  $5  MAS  Members 
Nest  Box  Workshop:  $20,  $15  MAS 
Members,  per  house  (includes  materials) 

Bluebird  populations  have  been  reduced  by 
competition  with  other  aggressive  bird  species  as 
well  as  habitat  changes  and  pesticides.  In  spite  of 
these  threats  you  may  be  successful  in  attracting 
them  to  your  home.  Come  learn  more  about  their 
habitat  requirements  and  how  you  can  help  them  in 
their  struggle  for  survival.  Lil’s  slide  show  will  fill 
you  with  appreciation  for  these  beautiful  birds. 
During  the  afternoon  workshop  Doug  will  help  you 
put  together  your  own  bluebird  box  to  take  home. 
You  need  no  specialized  skills  for  the  workshop. 
Please  bring  a  Phillips  head  screwdriver.  This 
project  is  recommended  for  families,  but  will  be 
difficult  for  children  under  10. 


Y/i  nter 


DAILY  HAMPSHIRE  GAZETTE 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  15,  1991 


■  Bring  Back  the  Bluebirds  — 

Arcadia  Wildlife  Sanctuary 
sponsors  two-session  program  on 
bluebirds  SATURDAY:  10:30- 
noon,  slide  presentation  on  efforts 
to  encourage  return  of  the  bluebird; 
1-3  p.m.,  bluebird  nestbox-building 
workshop.  584-3009. 


•  '  •  «> 

f  '  , 


Many  photographers  have  usedl 
this  blind  to  photograph  the| 
BLUEBIRDS  on  my  property. 


ItIMES  FREE  PRESS  «  PUBLIC  SPIRIT 

Groton  Library  sponsors 
speaker  on  Bluebirds 

GROTON  -  The  Friends  of  the  Groton  Public  Library  will  host  Lillian 
Lund  Files  on  Thursday,  March  21 ,  at  7:30  p.m.  as  part  of  their  Spring  Lec¬ 
ture  Series. 

The  focus  of  her  talk  will  be  how  to  set  up 
and  maintain  a  backyard  bluebird  trail,  with  a 
few  or  many  boxes.  She  will  explain  where  to 
place  a  box  in  order  to  attract  bluebirds.  As  past 
president  of  the  North  American  Bluebird 
Society,  Lillian  is  well  versed  on  her  subject. 

The  First  half  of  her  program  is  devoted  to  a 
slide  presentation.  The  program  is  free  and  open 
to  the  public.  For  more  information  call  448- 
2305. 


GROTON  □  FREE  NATURE  LECTURE 
On  Thursday,  March  21,  the  Groton  Public  Library's  Spring  Lecture  Series,  former 
president  of  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society  Lillian  Files  speaks  on  the  bluebird's 
plight  and  effective  bluebird  conservation.  Program  time:  7:30  to  8:30  p.m.  at  Groton 
Library.  Free  and  open  to  public.  For  information  call 448-2305. 


% 


Celebrate  Spring  with  the 
Friends  of  the  Groton  Public  Library 


1991  Spring  Lecture  Series 


Three  stimulating  lectures  focus  on  nature  and  our  natural  world,  and 
how  we  can  preserve  and  protect  our  own  environment. 


John  Mitchell,  author  of  Ceremonial  Time  and  editor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society's  Sanctuary  Magazine  opens  the  series  on  Thursday, 
March  14.  He  will  speak  about  the  past  and  future  natural  history  of 
"Scratch  Flat,"  one  square  mile  of  land  in  Littleton. 

Lillian  Files,  former  president  of  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society, 
will  speak  on  the  plight  of  the  bluebird  and  effective  bluebird  conservation. 


I  ) 


George  Leslie,  owner  and  operator  of  Papillon  Park  in  Westford,  will  use 
live  displays  to  discuss  how  to  attract  butterflies  with  garden  plantings. 


We  hope  you  will  attend  any  or  all  of  these  wonderful  programs  and  bring 
a  friend! 


March  14 
^ /  March  21 
March  28 


John  Mitchell 
Lillian  Files 
George  Leslie 


Scratch  Flat 
Bring  Back  the  Bluebirds 
Papillon  Park 


The  programs  will  be  from  7:30  to  8:30  p.m.,  in  the  library. 

The  entire  series  is  free  and  open  to  the  public, 
or  more  information,  call  the  Groton  Public  Library  at  448-2305. 


Press  Release 


NEW  ENGLAND  ENVIRONMENTAL  NETWORK 
LINCOLN  FILENE  CENTER 
SI K/  TUFTS  UNIVERSITY 


Lincoln  Filene  Center 

Environmental  Citizenship  Program 


1-V  kt  W' 

TUFTS  UNI V 


Lilian  Lind  Files 


North  American  Bluebird  Society,  Inc. 


New  England  Environmental  Conference 
Planned  for  March  16  and  17, 1991 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  BLUEBIRD  SOCIETY _ (NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION) 


will  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  thirteenth  annual  New  England  Environmental  Conference,  to  be  held  on 
Saturday,  March  16  and  Sunday,  March  17,  1991  on  the  Tufts  University  campus  in  Medford, 
Massachusetts. 

Among  the  outstanding  environmental  leaders  who  will  address  the  1991  New  England 
Environmental  Conference  are:  J.  Gustave  Speth,  President,  World  Resources  Institute;  J.  William 
Futrell,  President,  Environmental  Law  Institute;  Dr.  Noel  J.  Brown,  Director,  North  American 
Liaison  Office,  United  Nations  Environment  Programme;  Dr.  Frances  Spivy-Weber,  Director  of 
International  Issues,  National  Audubon  Society;  Dr.  Michael  Atchia,  Chief,  Environmental  Education 
and  Training,  United  Nations  Environment  Programme;  and  Dr.  William  Moomaw,  Director,  Center 
for  Environmental  Management,  Tufts  University. 

There  will  be  over  one  hundred  workshops  and  interest  groups  on  international,  national, 
regional,  and  local  topics,  with  speakers  and  workshop  leaders  who  are  experts  in  their  fields.  The 
Tufts  University  campus  will  again  be  filled  with  exhibits.  The  conference  will  be  cosponsored  by 
over  380  businesses,  agencies,  and  environmental  groups,  many  of  them  representing  our  "grass 
roots."  Everyone  working  for  environmental  protection  is  welcome  to  cosponsor  and  to  participate. 

For  further  information  contact  Nancy  W.  Anderson  or  Polly  Bradley  at  the  Lincoln  Filene 
Center,  Tufts  University,  Medford,  MA  02155;  (617)  381-3451. 


Printed  on 


Ql  Recycled  Paper 


Medford,  Massachusetts  02155 
Phone:  (617)  381-3451/3291 
Fax:  <617)  381-3401 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Species:  Eastern  Bluebird 

The  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  provides  resource  information  to  the  public.  They  have 
produced  a  colored  booklet  entitled  Bluebirds!  and  have  set  up  a  demonstration  trail  along  the  roads  I 
and  Fields  at  the  High  Ridge  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Gardner  and  Westminister. 

CONTACTS 

-  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Field  Headquarters, 
Westboro,  MA  01581  (207)  882-5246 

| -^Lillian  Files,  Scribner  Hill,  Tyngsboro,  MA  01879.  Phone:  (508)  692-2520 

-  MA  Audubon  Society  Bluebird  Project,  Hillary  Filios,  Coordinator,  472  West  Mountain  Road, 
Lenox,  MA  01240 


Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 

Arcadia  Nature  Center 
and  Wildlife  Sanctuary ; 

127  Combs  Road 

Easthampton,  Massachusetts  01027 
(413)  584-3009 


2  April  1991 


Lilian  Files 
Scribner  Hill 
Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 

Dear  Lilian: 


A  note  of  thanks  for  your  slide  show  and  talk  last  week.  It  was  just  perfect  for  our  crowd;  packed 
with  information  yet  not  too  technical.  I  am  sure  you  sparked  much  interest  in  bluebirds  with  the 
audience.  Several  stayed  to  build  bluebird  boxes  in  the  afternoon. 

We  truly  appreciate  your  support,  in  a  very  real  way,  for  the  programs  here  at  Arcadia.  Without 
your  thoughtfulness  we  could  not  maintain  the  present  caliber  of  programming.  If  there  is  any  way 
that  Arcadia  can  return  the  favor,  please  let  me  know. 


Very  sincerely, 


Edward  B.  Watt 
Teacher/Naturalist 
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TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY  I’l 

The  Tyngsborouqh  Bird  Society  presents  "The  Call  of  the  Wild" 
by  Kurt  Schlicht,  on  Thursday,  April  4th  at  7:30  n.m.  at  the 
Dunstable  Congregational  Church. 

This  presentation  will  be  a  2  projector  slide  dissolve,  audio 
visual,  encompassing  the  beauty  of  North  America.  Soaring 
mountains,  plunginq  canyons,  open  prairies,  blooming  deserts, 
swamps  and  coastal  beaches. 

1 

Kurt  is  a  resident  of  Burlington  and  a  member  of  the 
Tyngsborough  Bird  Society.  He  is  a  nature  photoqrapher, 
member  of  the  Photoqraphic  Society  of  America,  Yankee 
Chapter,  Massachusetts  Camera  Naturalist  and  the  Lawrence 
Camera  C]ub.  He  has  earned  numerous  awards  in  National 
and  International  competitions. 

The  public  is  welcome  to  join  the  bird  club  members  at 
this  presentation.  Meetings  are  held  at  the  Dunstable 
Congregational  Church  on  Route  113  in  Dunstable  center, 
just  5  minutes  from  Route  3.  Membership  dues  are  $5, 
single,  and  $8  family.  A  donation  of  $2  is  suggested  to 
non-members.  Students  are  free.  Refreshments  are  served 
following  the  meeting. 

Bird  Watchinq  Field  Trips 

The  last  trip  on  March  9th  was  quite  an  event..  11  cars 
showed  up  at  Caldor's  lot.  Before  departing  they  managed 
ito  get  the  caravan  down  to  8  vehicles.  Birds  sited  that 
day  were:  European  black  headed  gull,  Iceland  qull  and 
la  snowy  owl,  amonq  others.  They  also  enjoyed  watchinq 
It  he  seals  on  the  rocks. 

|The  next  trip  will  be  on  April  13th.  Again,  people  are 
|asked  to  meet  at  Caldor's  parkinq  lot  in  Chelmsford  at 
1:30  a.m.  Bring  a  lunch  and  liquids.  The  journey  will 
ae  to  Maudsley  State  Park.  Usually  there  is  a  $5 
admission  charqe  per  car,  or  you  may  use  a  Duck  Stamp 
)r  the  Golden  Eaqle  Pass  which  is  good  at  all  State  Parks. 
Please  dress  for  the  weather.  For  further  information, 
contact  Bill  or  May  Harris  at  (603)  881-9639. 


The 

BLUEBIRD 

BOOK 


The  Complete  Guide  to  Attracting  Bluebirds 

Bluebird 


Donald  and  Lillian  Stokes 


By  Donald  and  Lillian  Stokes 

Now  you  can  attract  the  "bluebird  of  happiness."  This  complete 
and  beautiful  new  book,  filled  with  85  stunning  color  photographs 
of  bluebirds,  tells  you  everything  you  need  to  know  to  attract 

these  beloved  birds.  Suggested  retail  $9.95. 

Chapter  titles  include: 


Joys  of  Bluebirds 
A  Celebration  of  Bluebirds 
Eastern  Bluebird  Life  History 
Mountain  Bluebird  Life  History 
Western  Bluebird  Life  History 
Bluebird  Nest  Boxes 
Landscaping  for  Bluebirds 
Bluebird  Feeders 
Setting  Up  a  Bluebird  Trail 
Monitoring  Bluebird  Boxes 
Dealing  with  Competitors 
Protection  from  Predators 


—  Bluebird  Language 

—  Spring  Arrival 

—  Territory 

—  Courtship 

—  Nest-building 

—  Egg-laying 

—  Incubation 

—  Nestlings 

—  Fledglings 

—  Fall  and  Winter  Behavior 

—  Other  Bluebird  Behavior 

—  Resources 
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The  bluebird  carries  the  sky  on  his  back 

—  HENR  Y  DA  VID  THOREA  U 
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Book 
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Fruitlands 

Museums 

Prospect  Hill 
Harvard,  Massachusetts 


Family  Workshop: 
Assembling  a 
Bluebird  House 

Start  school  vacation  with 
a  treat.  Fruitlands  Museums, 
Harvard,  is  offering  a 
workshop,  “Bring  Back  the 
Bluebirds:  A  Birdhouse  As¬ 
sembly  Workshop  for  Chil¬ 
dren  in  Grades  1-4,”  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  April  13  from  10  a. m. 
to  noon.  The  workshop  con¬ 
sists  of  three  parts.  First, 
Lillian  Lund  Files,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society,  will  show 
slides  and  talk  about  the 
causes  of  the  disappearance 
of  bluebirds  from  our  area 
and  the  actions  you  can  take 


to  bring  them  back.  Learn 
about  the  homes,  habitat  and 
food  the  birds  need.  Next, 
assemble  a  birdhouse  design¬ 
ed  especially  for  bluebirds. 

.  Take  it  home  to  erect  in  your 
yard.  Then,  go  out  on  Fruit¬ 
lands’  grounds  and  put  up  a 
birdhouse. 

The  fee  for  children  of 
members  is  $8,  for  other  chil¬ 
dren,  $10  (all  materials  inclu¬ 
ded,  but  please  bring  a  ham¬ 
mer)  .  It  will  be  held  at  Pros¬ 
pect  House.  Each  child  must 
bring  an  adult  for  whom  there 
is  no  charge.  Space  is  limited; 
please  phone  508-456-9028 
for  required  reservations. 


Saturday,  April  1 3 
10  am  to  noon 
in  Prospect  House 


Bring  Back  the 
Bluebirds:  A  Birdhouse 
Assembling  Workshop 
for  Children  in 
Grades  1-4 


ing  1991. 


Do  your  part  to  bring  back  the  bluebirds.  Assemble  a  birdhouse 
designed  especially  for  bluebirds.  Take  it  home  to  put  up  in  your 
backyard.  Find  out  what  other  kinds  of  help  you  can  give  to 
bluebirds  in  your  neighborhood.  All  workshop  participants  will 
help  erect  a  birdhouse  on  Fruidands  grounds.  This  workshop  is 
led  by  Lillian  Lund  Files,  Past  President  of  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society  and  expert  on  the  history  and  habits  of  bluebirds. 
Every  child  must  bring  an  adult. 


Children  of  members:  $8; 
other  children:  $10. 

Fee  includes  materials. 

There  is  no  charge  for  adults. 
Reservations  required. 


ABOVE:  Workshop  of  20 

Clil  Taren  v/ith  parents 


BELOW:  I'm.  putting  up  one 
of  boxes  for  Museum 
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Lowell 


National  Historical  Park 
National  Park  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 


V-T 


EARTH  DAY 
1991 


The  first  Earth  Day 
celebration  occurred  in  1970 
to  encourage  environmental 
awareness  and  to  show  support 
for  environmental  concerns . 
Twenty-one  years  later  we 
continue  to  support  these 
goals.  The  following  events. 


sponsored  by  Lowell  National 
Historical  Park,  Lowell 
Heritage  State  Park  and  the 
Lowell  Historic  Preservation 
Commission  are  scheduled  for 
Earth  Day  1991. 
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Bluebirds 

The  Tyngsboro  Bird  Society 
will  have  an  exhibit  on  the 
Eastern  Bluebird.  Catch  a 
glimpse  of  this  elusive  bird 
in  the  Labor  Space  at  the 
Mogan  Cultural  Center 
(12: 00-4: 00pm). 


Crestwood  Coder 


APRIL,  1991 


MONTHLY  MEETING 

Our  Meeting  this  month  is  on  Tuesday,  April 
23rd  at  7:00  PM.  As  mentioned  in  last  month’s 
“Caller”  we  will  have  a  visit  this  month  from  Lillian 
Lund  Files.  She  will  present  a  film  entitled  “Bring 
Back  the  Bluebirds”.  She  will  show  us  how  we  can 
have  a  Bluebird  Trail  in  the  Park  and  give  us  instruc¬ 
tions  on  making  and  looking  after  Bluebird  houses. 
We  hope  you  will  all  turn  out  to  welcome  her  as  this 
should  be  a  very  happy  and  informative  evening. 

LOOKING  FORWARD  TO  SEEING  YOU  ON 

TUESDAY 


TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 

Tyngsborough,  Mass.  01879 

SPRING  BIRD  WATCHING  FIELD  TRIP! 


MAY  11,  1991  WINDSWEPT  ACRES 

Meet  at  Lillian  Files  house  at  106  Scribner  Hill  Road,  Tyngsboro,  MA,  at  8:30  A.M.  Blue¬ 
birds  top  the  list  here,  then  some  more  goodies  like  Field  Sparrows,  Chippies,  Scarlet 
Tanagers,  Brown  Thrashers,  and  maybe  a  fox!  Then  we  drive  down  to  Massapoag  Lake  where 
we  might  find  some  more  goodies  like  Vireos,  Warblers,  Bank  Swallows,  Chebeks,  Spotted 
Sandpipers,  or  the  "first"  of  last  year,  the  Swainson's  Thrush.  Bring  a  sandwich  if  you 
wish  to  bird  through  mid-day.  v  _ 


On  May  11th  a  birding  trip  to  Windswept  Acres  on  Scribner 
Hill  in  Tyngsborough  at  8:30  a.m.  Windswept  Acres  is  the 
home  of  Lillian  Files,  the  club's  widejy  k-rrown  bluebird 
conservationist.  The  trip  to  her  home’  promises  sitings  of 
bluebirds  in  full  spring  regalia^.  Other  species  inhabit 
Scribner  Hill  as  well:  field  sparrows,  chippies,  scarlet 
tanagers,  and  brown  thrashers.  Last  year  we  spotted  a  fox'. 
We'll  top  off  this  trip  with  a  drive  down  to  Massapoag  Pond 
to  look  for  vireos,  warblers,  bank  swallows,  chebeks, 
spotted  sandpipers,  and  Swainson's  thrush.  Bring  a  sandwich, 
if  you  wish  to  bird  through  mid-day. 


TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 
P.O.  Box  419 
Tewksbury,  Ma.  01876 


May  3,  1991 

Mrs.  Lillian  Files 
Scribner  Hill 

Tyngsborough,  Mass.  01879 
Dear  Lillian, 

The  Tyngsborough  Bird  Society  has  given  me  a  deep  honor 
by  allowing  me  to  serve  as  its  president. 

I  know  that  this  honor  came  in  no  small  part  because  of 
your  trust  in  me  and  the  many  times  that  you  have  spoken  so 
highly  of  me  at  the  meetings.  Yet  there  is  nothing  that  I 
enjoy  more  than  sharing  the  little  knowledge  that  I  have 
about  the  wonders  of  nature. 

Again  we  are  most  grateful  to  you  for  your  support  and 
in  turn  we  plan  to  continue  to  ask  you  for  your  help  with  the 
work  of  the  society. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  remain. 

Sincerely, 

(Rev)  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Prybis,  omi,  Ed.  D. 
President 


[Tyngsborough  Bird  Society 
bird  watching  field  trips 


DUNSTABLE  -  the 
Tyngsborough  Bird  Society’s  bird 
walk  leaders  plan  two  trips  for  the 
month  of  May.  On  May  11a  hir¬ 
eling  trip  takes  the  group  to  Wind¬ 
swept  Acres  on  Scribner  Hill  in 
Tyngsborough  at  8:30  a.m.  On  May 
12  a  birding  trip  to  Mt.  Auburn 
Cemetery  in  Cambridge  leaves  the 
Caldor  parking  lot  in  Chelmsford  at 

8:30  a.m.  _ _ _ _ 

f  "Windswept  Acres  is  the  home  of 
Lillian  Files,  the  club’s  widely 
known  bluebird  conservationist. 
The  trip  to  her  home  promises 
sitings  of  bluebirds  in  full  spring 
reealia.  Other  species  inhabit 


Scribner  Hill  as  well:  field 
sparrows,  chippies,  scarlet  tanagers, 
and  brown  thrashers.  The  group 
will  top  off  this  trip  with  a  drive 
down  to  Massapaog  Pond  to  look 
for  vireos,  warblers,  bank  swallos, 
chebeks,  spotted  sandpipers,  and 

ISwainson’s  thrush.  Bring  a  sand¬ 
wich,  if  you  wish  to  bird  through, 

mid-day. _ _ J 

A  cemetery  may  sound  like  a 
strange  place  for  a  field  trip,  but 
birders  know  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery 
is  a  top  notch  spot  for  birding. 

For  directions  or  further  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  the  Harrises  at 
(6031881-9639. 


On  Thursday,  May  2,  the  Tyngsborough  Bird  Society  will 
present  "Papillon  Park,  The  Butterfly  Place"  by  George 
C.  Leslie,  Jr.  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Dunstable  Congregational 
Church. 


ieorge  C.  Leslie,  Jr.  of  Westford  is  a  Lepidopteri st  Society 
lember,  and  last  year  opened  Papillon  Park,  New  England's 
irst  butterfly  house.  Located  on  Tyngsborough  Road  in 
lestford,  Papillon  Park  features  only  North  American 
>utterflies  and  focuses  on  those  encountered  in  New  England 
ir  the  eastern  United  States.  Leslie  will  share  the  beauty 
ind  wonder  of  the  butterfly's  life  cycle,  and  its  importance 
:o  nature. 

he  public  is  welcome  to  join  the  bird  club  members  in  this 
new  of  Papillon  Park  and  butterflies.  Meetings  are  held 
n  the  Dunstable  Congregational  Church  located  on  Route  113 
n  Dunstable  center. 

Membership  dues  are  $5  for  single,  and  $8  for  family.  A 
donation  of  $2  is  suggested  to  non-members.  Students  are 
free.  Refreshments  will  be  served  following  the  meeting. 
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Bluebird  Tales 

Mary  D.  Janetatos 


"We  were  working  on  our  wildlife 
badge  and  enjoyed  an  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  talk  from  Lillian  Lund  Files  in 
Tyngsboro,  MA,  last  spring.  It  was  pouring 
the  day  we  went,  but  that  didn’t  dampen 
Ms.  Files’  enthusiasm.  She  showed  us  a 
bluebird  box  and  a  colorful  videotape  about 
bluebirds.  Then  we  all  put  on  rain  gear  and 
patiently  waited  in  the  cemetary  near  by. 
After  a  few  minutes,  we  were  rewarded  by 
the  sight  of  a  bluebird  heading  for  his  box. 
We  enjoyed  the  talk  and  appreciate  Ms. 
Files’  hospitality. 


Sialia,  Spring  1991 
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LAKE VIEW  SCHOOL  NEWS 
'  May  1st  Mrs.  Lillian  Files  will  speak  to  2nd  grade  on 

the  Blue  Bird. 

Tyngsborough  PTSO 

•  Lakeview  School 
Coburn  Road 
Tyngsborough,  MA  01879 


Dear  Parents: 

Today  the  second  grade  saw  a  presentation  by  Lil  Files  on 
bluebirds.  Every  year  Mrs.  Files,  a  Tyngsboro  resident, 
shares  her  vast  knowledge  of  bluebirds  with  Tyngsboro  school 
ch ildren . 

Mrs  Files  is  past  president  of  the  Tyngsboro  Bird  Society  and 
the  .North  American  Bluebird  Society,  and  is  a  world  famous 
authority  on  this  rare  species. 

✓ 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  information  on  bluebirds  and  plans 
for  constructing  bluebird  boxes  of  your  own.  ' 

This  program  was  arranged  by  the  Arts  and  Enrichment  Committee 
of  the  Tyngsboro  PTSO. 
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Save-the-bluebird  plan  sparks  student  interest 


Lillian  Files  recently  presented 
her  “Save  the  Bluebird  Program”  to 
all  second-grade  students  at  the 
|Lakeview  School.  The  program 
I  included  a  15-minute  video  on  the 
I  life  cycle  of  the  bluebird. 

Files  brought  a  bluebird  nest,  a 
I  bluebird  house,  and  eggs  that  had 
not  hatched  to  show  the  students. 
The  students  were  excited  about 
this  program  and  asked  many  inter- 
'  esting  questions.  Each  student  was 
[given  plans  to  make  a  bluebird 
house  and  a  picture  of  a  bluebird 
family  to  color. 

She  told  the  students  they  could 
help  save  the  bluebirds  by  building 
I  homes  for  them  and  thereby 
encouraging  them  to  nest  here. 

Files  invited  the  students  to  a 
bird  walk  at  her  home.  Many  fami¬ 
lies  took  her  up  on  the  invitation 
and  came  to  see  the  bluebirds  at  her 
home  on  Scribner  Hill  Road. 
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CONCERNED  FOR  BIRDS  —  Second-graders  at  Tyngsboro’s 
Lakeview  School  were  excited  to  hear  Lillian  Files’  “Save  the  Blue¬ 
bird  Program”  last  month.  Many  youngsters  were  so  inspired  they 
built  homes  for  the  birds. 

for  the  past  12  years.  She  is  past  A  favorite  book  entitled  “Blue- 
Files  has  had  bluebirds  nesting  president  of  the  North  American  birds  Seven”  was  read  to  the  stu- 
in  her  yard  for  the  past  45  years  and  Bluebird  Society  and  past  program  dents  by  Lynda  Gambale  and  was 

left  at  the  school  for  the  students  to 
enjoy. 

This  program  was  one  in  a  series 
sponsored  by  the  Tyngsboro 
P.T.S.O.  Arts  and  Enrichment 
Committee. 


has  been  an  avid  bluebird  enthusiast  for  the  Tyngsboro  Bird  Society. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  1 


.  Tyngsboro  and  vicinity.  Morning. 

[Meet  at  intersection  of  Rtes.  3  &  40  in  North  Chelmsford| 
I  at  7:30 

[  Leader,  Mr.  Rusty  Gerrish  -  (508)  433-6219  (Pepperell) 
N.B.  For  Bluebirds  &  other  local  nesting  species. 


Paul  &  Sue  Kagan 
118  Lowell  Street 
Arlington,  MA  02174 
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Tiny  green  sprigs  force  through  thawing  ground; 
Gentle  petals  yield  to  warming  rays. 

Winter’s  spell  is  broken  in  these  days 
Of  heart’s  delight  to  melodic  sounds 
Of  the  bluebird. 

The  male  takes  flight  over  the  countryside, 

And  prepares  a  home  for  his  mate.  Along 
The  fence  he  allures  her  with  his  song. 

She  follows  his  voice  and  becomes  his  bride. 

Lilies  stretch,  as  if  to  touch  summer  sky; 

A  palet  of  greens  spread  over  lace  dotted  fields. 
A  nest  of  young  open  their  mouths  to  be  filled 
By  their  parents,  until  able  to  fly. 


Golden  leaves  with  splashes  of  red 

Find  the  bluebird  family  linger 

Until  cool  breeze  pushes  with  gentle  finger. 

They  move  as  one  to  find  nature’s  warmer  bed. 

From  spring  morning’s  dew  to  autumn  afternoons 
God  breathes  His  song  through  the  bluebird  for  us 
Its  sweet  notes  play  upon  our  heart  and  beckons 
Us  to  become  His  family,  and  live  the  life 
Of  the  bluebird. 

— Jodie  Lynne 


About  Our  New  Print 


When  the  heart  grows  weary  of  winters-gray,  and  longs  for 
spring  colors,  God  dips  his  brush  into  pure  blue  and  paints 
the  countryside  with  bluebirds.  Long  ago  I  learned  that  God 
desires  to  speak  into  our  life  heaven’s  secrets;  but,  wisdom  is 
hidden  in  the  little  things.  Perhaps,  that  is  why  the  guileless 
bluebird  shyly  keeps  its  distance  from  us  humans;  for,  like 
wisdom,  to  get  a  closer  look  requires  great  patience  and 
quietness  ...  a  seeking  heart.  It  was  the  search  that  led  me  to 
paint  “FAMILY”. 

ANOTHER  PICTURE  ...  I  thought  I  was  gathering 
photos  and  sketches  for  a  painting  about  “considering  the 
birds  of  the  air”,  when  I  set  out  to  spend  a  leisure  morning 
snapping  pictures  of  bluebirds.  Much  to  my  dismay,  after  lay¬ 
ing  on  my  belly  in  briars  all  morning,  I  hadn’t  taken  one  pic¬ 
ture.  Evidently,  bluebirds  are  extremely  camera  shy,  cause 
after  two  exasperating  weeks  I  had  nothing. 

Feeling  despondent,  like  I  must  have  missed  God  .  .  . 
reckon  I  should  have  painted  “consider  the  crows”,  I  was 
about  to  give  up  on  the  whole  thing,  when  Sarah  squealed 
from  the  T.V.  set,  “Come  quick,  daddy.  BLUEBIRDS!”  We 
^Weht  the  tail  end  of  a  news  clip  about  some  farmer  who  had 
^v.ited  much  of  his  life  toward  helping  save  the  vanishing 
birds  by  building  homes  for  them  .  .  .  21,000  to  be  exact!  The 
kind  man’s  gentle  spirit  quickly  won  my  heart  when  he  was 
asked  why  he  gives  so  much  of  himself  to  save  a  few  birds.  “I 
reckon  we  just  need  to  pay  attention  to  the  little  things  to  keep 
us  out  of  the  bug  house,”  he  answered  meekly.  The  an¬ 


nouncer  closed  with:  “And  this  is  Bob  McNamara,  with  Jack 
Finch,  for  CBS  News  .  .  .  BAILEY,  N.C.!”  I  shouted 
Hallelujah  and  quickly  found  Bailey  on  the  map. 

A  VISIT  TO  JACK  FINCH  .  .  .  Two  weeks  later  Linda 
and  I  pulled  into  the  Finch  Blueberry  Farm  without  an  ap¬ 
pointment.  Mr.  Finch  was  a  very  busy  man;  but,  when  I  men¬ 
tioned  our  interest  in  possibly  painting  bluebirds,  he  dropped 
everything  he  was  doing,  and  gave  graciously  of  himself  for 
the  next  several  hours  —  taking  us  around  his  farm,  showing 
us  bluebirds,  and  introducing  us  to  Mrs.  Perry,  a  precious 
saint  who  assembles  the  houses  in  an  old  barn.  Before  we 
could  leave  Mr.  Finch  insisted  on  giving  us  two  of  his  bird 
houses. 

“You  know,  a  man  could  learn  a  whole  lot  about  how  to 
live  if  he’d  pay  attention  to  these  little  creatures,”  he  said,  as 
we  loaded  the  houses.  “Oh,  to  hear  a  male  bird  singing  to  his 
bride  early  in  the  morning.  That’s  the  kind  of  music  missing 
in  a  whole  lot  of  marriages.”  I  thought  of  Song  of  Solomon, 
as  his  eyes  follows  a  bird  carrying  food  to  a  nest.  “If  only  we 
humans  cared  as  much  about  family  as  these  bluebirds  do, 
America  wouldn’t  have  any  more  problems.” 

Leaving  with  melancholy  hearts,  we  slowly  drove  past  the 
many  bluebird  houses  that  lined  the  Finch’s  road.  Linda 
squeezed  my  hand.  “Well,  I  think  the  Lord  just  gave  you  the 
next  painting  .  .  .  it’s  about  family.” 


“BY  WISDOM  A  HOUSE  IS  BUILT”  ...  It  was  during 
summer  camp  that  the  Lord  really  painted  “Family”  in  my 
heart.  While  speaking  to  a  bunch  of  teens  about  relationships, 
which  inevitably  ended  up  on  sex,  I  saw  the  tears  in  Nashat’s 
eyes.  I  asked  the  brown-skinned  counselor  why  our  conversa¬ 
tion  was  so  painful  for  him. 

“In  Egypt,  a  boy  would  never  tell  a  girl  he  loved  her  until 
he  is  ready  to  also  say  the  other  four  words  .  .  .  ‘will  you 
marry  me?’  —  because,  to  say  “I  love  you”  demands  a  life 
time  commitment.”  Prompted  by  the  spirit,  I  asked  Nashat 
how  many  divorces  did  he  know  of  in  Egypt?  “None,”  was 
his  stunning  reply. 

“Maybe  we  could  learn  a  few  lessons  from  the  bluebirds 
about  real  love,”  I  said,  as  I  reached  for  Mr.  Finch’s  bird 
house.  “Did  you  know  that  when  a  male  is  trying  to  allure  a 
young  sweet  thing,  his  first  step  toward  love  is  to  locate  and 
prepare  a  nesting  site.  In  other  words,  he  makes  careful 
preparation  toward  not  just  having  sex  .  .  .  but  in  building  a 
home.  After  diligently  searching  for  that  perfect  place  to  raise 


Jodie,  Linda,  Sarah,  Jonathan,  Ken,  Andy,  Dustie 


a  family,  he  allures  the  female  with  his  song.  She  follows  his 
voice  to  the  nesting  place,  and  if  she  approves  of  his  selection, 
they  mate.  Then  he  really  loses  it,  and  sings  his  head  off.” 
The  whole  place  broke  into  laughter. 

“But  isn’t  that  just  like  Jesus?”  I  asked.  “He’s  always 
singing  to  us  His  love  song,  trying  to  win  our  hearts  to  an  eter¬ 
nal  relationship  in  the  family  of  God  .  .  .  forever  calling  us  to 
a  heavenly  home.”  By  this  time  I  was  preaching  and  loving  it 
.  .  .  cause  I  was  hearing  God’s  voice  too. 

“Bluebirds  might  know  a  whole  lot  more  about  love  than 
we  do  —  cause  they  know  love  is  a  lifetime  commitment,”  I 
said,  lifting  higher  the  box  that  read:  HOMES  FOR 
BLUEBIRDS.  “They  mate  for  life.  And  the  young  stay  close 
to  old  mom  and  dad,  and  even  help  them  in  raising  the  next 
batch  of  babies.  I  heard  about  this  man  who  noticed  a  female 
flying  feebly  to  her  nest  of  babies.  Remembering  an  adjoining 
farm  recently  sprayed  with  poisons,  he  kept  a  close  eye  on  the 
nest.  Toward  evening  the  male  flew  up  to  his  door  step  and 
dropped  a  feather.  Then  he  returned  to  the  box  and  brought  a 
second  one.  He  got  the  message.  As  the  male  bird  flew  to  a 
branch  nearby  and  sang  a  very  sad  tune,  he  lifted  the  dead 


mother  from  the  babies  and  carried  her  back  to  the  house. 
Not  long  after  that,  to  his  amazement,  he  watched  four  other 
birds  from  a  previous  family  help  the  widowed  male  raise  the 
little  ones.” 

the  story  and  print  of  the  bluebirds  to  encourage  your  flUF, 
that  His  highest  calling  and  privilege  in  ministry  is  to  become 
FAMILY.  Amen. 


About  The  Artist 

I  was  first  shocked  and  then  embarrassed  when  my  hus¬ 
band  showed  me  the  first  signed  print  of  the  “Shells”,  and 
there  was  my  name  .  .  .  “Ken  and  LINDA  Helser!”  “YOU 
have  got  to  be  kidding,”  I  exclaimed,  “I  can’t  even  draw  a 
straight  line.”  And  then,  with  those  persuasive  blue  eyes,  he 
reminded  me,  “Don’t  you  ever  forget  that  not  only  are  you 
the  mother  of  my  children,  my  road  buddy,  my  very  best 
friend,  and  my  lover  ...”  he  paused  as  I  snuggled  up  real 
close,  “but,  above  all  that,  you  are  my  help  mate.  God  show¬ 
ed  me  that  without  you,  I  couldn’t  paint  at  all.” 

We  laughed  remembering  how  I  used  to  say  each  picture 
was  like  having  a  baby  ...  OH  THE  BIRTH  PANGS!  We 
have  learned  together  that  the  area  God  has  gifted  you  in  is 
where  the  evil  one  will  attack  the  most.  Ken’s  sensitivity  to  be 
able  to  paint  can  easily  become  his  worst  enemy  —  and  that’s 
where  I  have  to  really  pray. 

Ken’s  aunt  once  told  me  that  whe  he  was  but  a  little  thing, 
he  used  to  sit  for  hours  looking  at  the  famous  picture  ofi^^s 
shepherding  a  flock  of  sheep.  “Kenny,  why  do  you  s^lPHt 
that  picture  so  much?”  she  asked.  “Cause,  Aunt  Nanny,  I 
just  wonder  if  that  one  little  lamb  Jesus  is  holding  is  me.” 

The  good  shepherd  has  held  Ken  very  close,  and  has  taught 
him  much  through  every  picture.  God  has  written  His  heart, 
not  only  in  the  art,  but  in  the  artist  .  .  .  and  that’s  what  makes 
what  Ken  does  with  a  brush  ministry. 

Oh,  about  my  name  on  the  print.  Even  though  I  still  blush  a 
little  bit,  I  really  think  it  should  read  .  .  .  “THE  HOLY 
SPIRIT  THROUGH  THE  LIVES  OF  KEN  AND  LINDA 
HELSER.” 

PLEASE  NOTE:  Address  for  Mr.  Jack  Finch  and  more  in¬ 
formation  about  his  bluebird  houses  is  on  the  bird  box  in 
“Family”. 


THURSDAY  JULY  1  1 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
Thursday,  July  1 1  BUS  I 

10:30A.M.-4:30P.M. 


New  England  Science  Center/ 

Broad  Meadow  Brook  Wildlife  Sanctuary 
Worcester,  MA. 

"A  Reading  of  Thoreau's  Essay,  'Walking' 
by  David  Barto 

Reading  will  begin  at  11A.M.  at  N.E.  Science  Center 
Lunch  break. 

I  /"Bring  Back  the  Bluebirds" 

IX  a  slide  show  on  bluebird  conservation 
v  presented  by  Lillian  Lund  Files 
Program  will  begin  at  2P.M.  at  Broad  Meadow. 
Limited  space  available. 

Meet  at  Kinnicutt  Lounge,  located  in  Salisbury  Labs. 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  10:15A.M. 

Bus  leaves  from  Kinnicutt  Lounge  at  10:30A.M. 

Bus  returns  to  WPI  at  4:30P.M. 
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Spring  Planting  is  an  enchanting  work  of  art  that  celebrates 
the  season  of  renewal.  I  hope  it  brings  sunshine  into  your  home 
all  year  round. 


_ 


. . 

Your  engaging  sculpture  is  handcrafted  of  fine  bisque  porce¬ 
lain...  and  it  has  been  entirely  painted  by  hand  to  authentically 
depict  the  brilliant  blue,  chestnut  brown  and  white  plumage  of  th 
bluebird.  The  yellow  buttercups  and  "wooden"  handled  trowel  are 
also  realistically  presented. 


SPRING  PLANTING 

i&y  ouriy  cyriycnaA  cvc-rA>  cur£ 
(yreya/exA  e#xAu<ix>iseAyy  AAr- 
T3/ces  <^curc/eyriy  ^c^teyrdy  ^UoAkc/tcyru, 
orated  purvey ^i^rceAcurru,  arruA fiouri/eycA 

esn/vre/ys  Ay  AuurvcA.  S^vcuAaAAey  eyaxAuAxrueAyy 
^r&rri/  A^rcruxAcyriy  <^^zAAuryy. 


PRINCETON 
^GALLERYs 


Michael  Tracy 
Gallery  Director 


A  crusader  for  effective  bluebird  conser¬ 
vation,  Lil  Files,  of  Tyngsboro,  asks,  "Ho> 
many  of  us  here  in  New  England  have  seer 
a  bluebird  recently?" 

Bluebirds,  she  asserts,  "are  one  of  the 
best  loved  of  all  our  songbirds  and  yet  few 
get  to  see  them  -  even  avid  birdwatchers."  I 

Past  president  of  the  North  American 
Bluebirds  Society,  Lil  Files  has  been  lectur¬ 
ing  on  bluebirds  for  many  years 
throughout  New  England.  She  maintains 
and  monitors  an  extensive  bluebird  trail 
and  has  had  bluebirds  on  her  property  for 
over  45  years.  (For  information  about  her  one-hour  lecture  slide 
program,  her  telephone  number  is  (508)  692-2520). 

Blue  birds  have  returned  to  Schobel’s  dairy  farm  again  this 
spring,  and  have  been  seen  by  early  morning  walkers  on 
Crooked  Lane,  where  last  year  a  pair  occupied  one  of  the 
nestboxes  in  a  nearby  grove.. .and,  although  we’re  not  "avid" 
birdwatchers,  we  were  among  the  many  people  who  had  never 
seen  a  wild  bluebird. 


"The  Bluebird:  How  You  Can  Help  Its  Fight  For  Survival"  - 
($9.95  per  copy,  postpaid)  is  available  from  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society,  Box  6295,  Silver  Springs,  MD  20906-0295. 
The  Society’s  annual  dues  are  $10  for  students  under  12  and 
seniors  over  60. 
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NATURE  AND  CONSERVATION 


In  the  Wild  Bluebirds,  America’s  birds  of  happiness,  are 
finally  making  a  comeback.  By  Chris  Jerome 
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Lillian  Lund  Files  is  a  small  tornado  of 
a  woman  who  at  65  charges  through 
her  days  on  about  four  hours’  sleep. 
Blond,  blue-eyed  and  irrepressibly  loqua¬ 
cious,  she  admits  that  she  “talks  like  a 
machine  gun  going  off,”  but  hers  is  a 
volubility  leavened  by  good-natured 
laughter.  The  accent  is  pure  Massachu¬ 
setts:  “Wait’ll  you  heah  this!”  she’ll  say. 

Files  divides  her  restless  energy 
among  several  passions  (including  Henry 
David  Thoreau  and  the  Civil  War),  but 
to  people  all  over  the  six  New  England 
states  she  is  simply  “the  bluebird  lady.” 
A  past  president  of  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society,  which  is  based  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  she  speaks  at  garden  clubs, 
historical  societies,  schools,  women’s 
clubs,  scouting  organizations,  homes  for 
the  elderly — anywhere  people  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  this  imperiled 
bird.  Images  of  bluebirds  occupy  every 
cranny  of  her  comfortable  ranch  house 
in  Tyngsboro,  30  miles  northwest  of 
Boston,  where  from  morning  to  night  the 
phone  rings  with  people’s  questions.  Her 
five-acre  yard  contains  about  30  nesting 
boxes — too  many  for  the  space,  she 
points  out — which  she  uses  to  research 
and  demonstrate  conservation  tech¬ 


niques.  And  from  spring  to  fall  she 
monitors  114  bluebird  houses  scattered 
around  her  town. 

The  Tyngsboro  property  was  original¬ 
ly  a  weekend  retreat  for  her  parents.  In 
the  ’30s,  Files  recalls,  “my  father  put  up 
bird  boxes,  but  I  was  more  into  wildflow- 
ers  at  the  time.  Then,  one  day  in  1943, 
some  friends  who  were  birders  said, 
‘Lillian,  you’ve  got  a  rare  bird!’  It  was  a 
bluebird.  People  started  coming  out  to  see 
them  nesting  here,  and  I 
This  male  interested, 

mountain  “Did  you  know  that 

bluebird  ; 

moves  north  bluebirds  were  once  almost 
in  late  winter  as  common  as  robins?” 
to  scout  for  Files  asks.  Like  robins, 
a  good  they  are  members  of  the 

nesting  site,  thrush  family,  and  their 

Chris  Jerome  monitors  four  bluebird  houses 
at  her  home  in  western  Massachusetts. 


The  cemetery 
as  perfect 
habitat:  Mowed 
lawns  make 
insects  easy 
to  spot,  and 
there  are,  well, 
few  interrup¬ 
tions.  Lillian 
Files  (top) 
checks  a  box 
for  intruders. 


Unlike  its 
cousin  the 
robin,  the  blue¬ 
bird  likes  to 
stay  off  the 
ground,  flutter¬ 
ing  down  only 
to  grab  a  bug 
lunch.  Perched 
here:  the  moun¬ 
tain  variety 
(above),  west¬ 
ern  (right)  and 
eastern  (below) 


return  from  their  southern  wintering 
grounds  used  to  mark  the  arrival  of 
spring.  Three  species  grace  North 
America:  The  western  bluebird  (Sialia 
mexicana)  lives  west  of  the  Rockies,  the 
eastern  bluebird  (Sialia  sialis )  east  of  the 
Rockies,  and  the  mountain  bluebird 
(Sialia  currucoides)  in  the  high  country 
between.  The  males  of  all  three  species 
are  a  brilliant  azure,  but  the  mountain 
bluebird  is  lighter  than  the  others  and 
lacks  their  brick  red  breast. 

Yet  today,  most  people  have  never 
seen  the  startling  plumage  or  heard  the 
soft  warble  of  the  bird  that,  as  Thoreau 
put  it,  “carries  the  sky  on  his  back.”  In 
the  last  50  years  the  number  of  eastern 
bluebirds  has  declined  calamitously,  pos¬ 
sibly  as  much  as  90  percent,  according  to 
bluebird  expert  and  author  Lawrence 
Zeleny.  Mountain  and  western  popula¬ 
tions  are  also  shrinking. 

What  happened  to  the  bluebird  was  a 
four-way  assault  on  its  environment.  In 
the  last  century,  two  bird  species — house 
sparrows  and  starlings — were  imported 
from  Europe  and  quickly  took  hold.  Like 
the  bluebird,  they  nest  in  natural  cavities 
in  trees  and  fence  posts,  and  these  aggres¬ 
sive  newcomers  tend  to  prevail  in  battles 
for  nesting  sites.  And  while  competition 
for  nests  accelerated,  the  number  of  nat¬ 
ural  cavities  dwindled:  Open  land  disap¬ 
peared,  suburbanites  removed  “unaes- 
thetic”  dead  trees  and  farmers  replaced 
wooden  fence  posts  with  metal  ones. 

The  development  of  open 
spaces  not  only  reduced  the 
number  of  suitable  nesting 
habitats,  it  made  fruiting 
plants  scarce.  Berries  from 
the  plants  sustain  bluebirds 
in  winter,  when  insects  are 
unavailable.  And  finally, 
although  DDT  has  been  out¬ 
lawed,  pesticides  are  still 
being  applied  to  trees  and 
lawns.  These  chemicals  not 
only  reduce  the  insect  food 
supply,  they  poison  adult 
birds  and  their  offspring. 

No  species  can  long  with¬ 
stand  such  disruption  of  its 
feeding  and  breeding  activities.  Perhaps 
the  real  wonder  is  that  we  have  any 
bluebirds  at  all.  Yet  there  are  signs  that 
the  downward  spiral  may  be  slowing, 
thanks  to  people  willing  to  lend  a  hand. 

“Bluebirds  need  human  help!”  Files 
tells  her  audiences.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  do  this,  she  explains,  is  to  provide 
houses  designed  specifically  for  them. 
These  nesting  boxes  are  built  with  an 
entrance  hole  small  enough  to  discourage 
most  competitors,  and  with  movable  tops 
or  sides  that  permit  monitoring.  Location 
is  critical:  Bluebirds  prefer  open  land 


where  insects  abound,  such  as  backyards, 
fields,  golf  courses,  even  cemeteries. 
Boxes  should  be  mounted  between  3  and 
15  feet  off  the  ground,  facing  away  frc 
prevailing  winds.  Bluebirds  also  prefer 
live  at  least  100  yards  from  each  other, 
but  close  enough  to  a  tree  or  other  high 
object  that  the  young  can  safely  make 
their  first  flight  of  50  to  100  yards. 

Files  feels  that  checking  the  nest  once 
a  week  is  critical.  “People  are  so  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  idea  of  monitoring,”  she 
says,  “but  when  they  see  me  do  it,  they 
see  it’s  easy.  The  female  will  leave  the 
nest  when  she  hears  you  coming — make 
some  noise  as  you  approach — -but  she 
won’t  leave  permanently.”  A  quick  peek 
is  all  it  takes.  The  object  of  this  snooping 
is  to  detect  the  presence  of  predators — 
raccoons,  snakes,  cats,  other  birds, 
blowflies — so  steps  can  be  taken  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  nestlings  or,  if  the  babies  are 
lost,  the  parents’  next  attempt.  Bluebirds 
raise  two  or  three  broods  a  season. 

Nesting  boxes  are  inexpensive  to  buy 
or  build.  Some  groups  maintain  “blue¬ 
bird  trails” — large  numbers  of  houses 
that  produce  hundreds  of  young 
every  year — but  even  two  or  three  boxes 
in  a  backyard  will  help  the  species. 
Recent  reports  from  other  bird  groups 
suggest  that  bluebird  numbers  may  slov 
ly  be  increasing. 

“When  I  speak,”  Lillian  Files  says,  “I 
always  ask  how  many  people  have  seen  a 
bluebird.  It’s  a  good  gauge.  There  are 
lots  more  hands  being  raised  now.”B 


BYE,  BYE,  BLUEBIRD? 


The  North  American  Bluebird  Society 
sponsors  research  and  provides  nest-box 
plans  to  the  public.  For  a  brochure,  send  a 
small  donation  (to  defray  printing  costs) 
and  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to 
NABS,  Box  6295,  Silver  Spring,  MD 
20906-6295.  The  essential  bluebird 
reference,  The  Bluebird:  How  You 
Can  Help  Its  Fight  for  Survival,  by 
Lawrence  (feleny  (Bloomington,  Ind., 
Indiana  University  Press,  1976),  is  also 
available  from  NABS  for  $ 9.95 . 

Bluebird  houses  can  be  purchased  from 
many  garden  supply  companies.  Lazy  Hill 
Farm  Designs,  Lazy  Hill  Rd.,  Colerain, 
NC  27924,  offers  a  deluxe,  handmade 
gray-stained  house  with  a  cedar- shingled 
steep  roof  for  $40.  Gardener’s  Supply  Co.k 
128  Intervale  Rd.,  Dept.  PR91 
Burlington,  VT  05401-2804,  offers  a 
red-cedar  house  with  a  watertight  copper 
roof  that  comes  complete  with  mounting 
base  for  $29.95. 

If  you  have  a  story  about  bluebirds  liv¬ 
ing  near  your  home,  please  write  and  tell  us 
about  it.  Snapshots  are  welcome. 


FRIENDS  OF  BLUEBIRDS 
61 27  SO  2  UNIS 
TULSA,  OK  74136 


Dear  Lil, 

I  just  had  to  drop  you  a  hello  and 
tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed  the  new 
Summer  issue  of  COUNTRY S I DE  magazine  ! 


Wow  I  It  was  so  nice  to  open  it  up  and 
see  that  beautiful  bluebird  and  then, 
"all  of  a  sudden"  begin  reading  the 
article  beginning  with  the  words  of 
Lillian  Lund  Files  I  Now  that  was  a 
real  treat.  And  joy  I 

I  just  love  you... 

Hope  all  is  well  -  It  looks  like 
Mark  will  be  going  to  Silver  Spring 
for  the  Audit.  We've  been  busy  wit] 
our  bluebirds  and  are  beginning^io 
shift  our  trail  to  a  somewhat 
more  country  atmosphere.  Too 
many  houses  have  been  buill 
around  our  old  trail  and  i 
it  is  not  as  productive. 

Things  look  better  now.  I 
often  think  of  you  and  tell  man] 
friends  about  you.  Miss  you  Li. 


Love , 


/ 


/V\ 


Bluebird  Tales 

Mary  D.  Janetatos 

The  summer  1991  issue  of  Countrysidei 
magazine  had  a  very  fine  article  entitled,! 
‘Rebirth  of  the  Blues"  by  Chris  Jerome.l 
(Since  it  contained  NABS’  address,  we  re-1 
Iceived  a  nice  volume  of  mail  from  readers! 
requesting  our  brochure,  “Where  Have  All! 
the  Bluebirds  Gone?”  Quoting  the  article,! 
Donna  Klassen  of  Vanderhoof,  British! 

|  Columbia,  wrote  “We  have  lived  here  for  20| 
years  and  never  noticed  bluebirds  until 
three  years  ago,  when  a  pair  showed  up  at  I 
our  place  looking  for  a  home.  Thrilled  be¬ 
yond  words,  we  quickly  tacked  a  box  up  on 
a  shed  and  they  accepted  it!  We  watched 
them  raise  two  broods  of  young  ones  that | 

|  summer  and  also  the  next  yean” 

Angther  Countryside  reader,  Bette  Hill- 
I  man  of  Manassas,  VA,  wrotefhABS,  “After! 
telling  my  father  that  I  had  spotted  blue¬ 
birds  in  the  woods  behind  my  townhouse, 
he  built  a  house  (to  bluebird  specifications, 
of  course)  in  the  spring  of  ’89  and  just  ten 
days  after  hanging  it  on  my  fence,  a  pair 
had  moved  in!  One  brood  was  raised  that 
year.  Then  last  year  a  relative  sent  me  a 
|  copy  of  L.  Zeleny’s  bluebird  book  and  it  was 
then  I  learned  to  clean  out  the  house  after 
the  brood  leaves,  and  I  watched  with  enjoy¬ 
ment  the  raising  of  two  broods  that  sum¬ 
mer.  The  first  brood  for  this  year  has  just 1 
left  the  nest.” 

Eleata  Stalev  of  Nashvi lie,  TN .  also  en¬ 
joyed  the  article  and  said, 1  ‘ M y  husband  and 
I  are  blessed  and  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  golf  membership  at  the  wonderful  Honors 
Course  in  Oottewah,  TN,  just  outside  of 
Chattanooga.  The  owners,  Jack  and  Alice 
Lupton,  were  thoughtful  enough  and  in  their 
consideration  of  Mother  Nature  have  I 
placed  bluebird  boxes  all  over  the  course! 
Bill  and  I  go  over  on  an  average  of  every  5-6 1 
weeks  and  I  always  see  many  Eastern  Blue¬ 
birds....  We  also  golf  on  Daufuskie  Island, 
SC,  where  we  always  spy  bluebirds  as  well. 
Thought  that  you  would  like  to  know  of  I 
these  two  havens  for  these  lovely  creatures  | 
of  the  skies.” 
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Countryside 
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Thoreau  scholar  fights  for  pond 


Leading  a  life 
of  quiet 
emulation 


Thoreau-like  scholar 
carries  fight  for  Walden 


By  Gloria  Negri 

GLOBE  STAFF 


CONCORD  -  On  any  given  day,  Tom  Bland- 
ing  might  be  found  walking  in  his  beloved  Wal¬ 
den  Woods,  his  walking  stick  in  hand,  his  eyes 
soaking  in  the  beauty  of  the  place  where  Henry 
David  Thoreau  lived  “alone,  in  the  woods,  a  mile 
from  any  neighbor,  in  a  house  which  I  had  built 
myself  on  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond.” 

At  the  small  house  owned  by  his  in-laws  on 
Barrett’s  Mill  Road  where  Blanding  lives,  his 
two  cats,  Sophia,  named  after  Thoreau’s  sister, 
and  Lidian,  after  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson’s  wife, 
are  romping  among  the  stacks  of  scholarly 
books  and  papers  that  have  been  tidily  stacked 
by  their  master  for  use  in  writing  his  biography 
of  Thoreau  or  in  preparing  a  lecture  on  the 
Transcendentalist  Concord  writers  he  has  de¬ 
voted  his  life  to  studying. 

In  a  time  when,  to  quote  Thoreau,  “The 
mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet  desperation,” 
Blanding  sees  a  renewal  of  interest  in  Thoreau, 
not  only  for  his  spirituality  -  though  Thoreau 
did  not  follow^a  conventional  religion  -  but^br 
his  belief  in  passive  resistance,  his  role  as  an 
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Tom  Blanding  at  Walden  Pond. 


environmentalist,  his  belief  in  the  inter-relation¬ 
ship  between  man  and  nature  and  the  virtues  of 
a  simple  life. 

Quotes  from  Thoreau’s  works,  written  years 
ago,  are  popping  up  in  inspirational  columns,  on 
billboards  and  on  national  television.  A  recent 
program  on  stress-management  in  the  work- 
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THOREAU,  Page  23 
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place  quoted  Thoreau’s,  “Men  have 

become  the  tools  of  their  tools.” 

Tourists  from  around  the  world 
are  already  making  their  summer¬ 
time  pilgrimage  to  Walden  Woods 
and,  perhaps,  to  meet  with  the  man 
whose  fight  to  preserve  the  woods 
’ocused  international  attention  to  the 
cause  and  stopped  -  temporarily,  at 
east  -  the  proposed  development. 

That  man,  Blanding,  who  seem¬ 
ingly  knows  the  lore  behind  every 
lillock  in  Walden  Woods,  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  the  outstanding  Tho- 
reau  scholar  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  described  by  some  as  “Thor- 
eauvian.” 

Concord  officials  and  developers 
Blanding  has  tilted  with  might  use 
other  adjectives.  “There’s  no  doubt 
Tom  was  a  thorn  in  their  side,”  said 
John  Mitchell,  editor  of  Sanctuary, 
the  Audubon  Society  magazine. 
“Tom  hates  the  development  contro¬ 
versy.  He  is  not  a  fighter,  but  a 
scholmjaik  is  just  doing  what  he 
feels^^Bpe  done.” 

“Tom  almost  had  to  be  extreme,” 
said  J.  Walter  Brain,  a  Lincoln  archi¬ 
tect.  “Now,  I  believe  the  town  of 
Joncord  has  come  around  and  seen 
.hat  what  we  were  trying  to  do  was 
not  a  pipe  dream,  that  the  nation  re¬ 
sponded  to  our  call.  It  was  all  be¬ 
cause  of  Tom’s  commitment.” 

Brain  is  a  trustee  of  the  Thoreau 
Country  Conservation  Alliance,  a 
nonprofit  group  Blanding  formed 
four  years  ago  to  protect  the  2,680 
acres  of  Walden  Woods,  located  in 
Concord  and  Lincoln.  Other  groups 
formed  because  of  the  alliance,  and, 
for  the  past  two  years,  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  has 
jut  the  woods  on  its  annual  list  of 
he  country’s  11  most  endangered 
listoric  places. 

Like  Thoreau,  Blanding’s  life  is  a 
iimple  one,  and,  his  friends  say,  lived 
Dn  a  shoestring.  Most  of  his  time  is 
spent  on  unpaid  Walden  Woods  pro¬ 
jects.  His  salary  comes  from  lectures 
le  gives  on  the  Transcendentalist 
writers,  or,  whenever  he  gets  a  gig, 
alayy^B^npet  with  a  jazz  group. 
ReceiSp^n  Florida,  he  lectured 
with  the  grandson  of  Mahatma  Gan¬ 
dhi,  a  Thoreau  disciple. _ 


Handing  inspires  his  friends  to 
superlatives.  Boston  mystery  writer 
Jane  Langton  called  him  “a  clear¬ 
eyed,  pugnacious  idealist,  a  proph¬ 
et.”  She  said  the  Thoreauvian,  “It 
matters  not  how  small  the  begin¬ 
ning.  . . .  What  is  once  well  done  is 
done  forever,”  sums  him  up. 

Blanding  is  mild-mannered,  Tho¬ 
reau  Country  Conservation  Alliance 
trustee  Jack  Borden  said,  “until  it 
comes  to  the  woods.  Then,  his  adren¬ 
alin  pumps  up.  He’s  also  a  team 
player.” 

A  comfy,  rumpled  man  of  42, 
Blanding  was  hooked  on  Thoreau 
and  Emerson  at  an  early  age.  He  is 
attached  to  his  walking  stick  because 
it  was  a  gift  from  the  late  Lincoln 
archeologist,  Roland  Wells  Robbins, 
who  excavated  the  site  of  Thoreau’s 
cottage  on  Walden  Pond.  The  stick  is 
a  replica  of  one  Thoreau  carried. 
Robbins’  widow,  Geraldine,  said  her 
husband’s  wish  was  that  Blanding 
sort  the  scholarly  papers  he  left  be¬ 
hind,  “because  he  knew  Tom’s  integ¬ 
rity.” 

Blanding  made  his  first  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Concord  before  graduating  in 
1966  from  Grafton  High  School, 
where  he  first  read  Emerson  and 
Thoreau.  “They  just  seemed  to  be 
speaking  to  the  issues  that  I  felt  ris¬ 
ing  in  me  at  the  time.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  philosophy,  reli¬ 
gion,  history  and  literature,  and  I 
felt  a  true  affinity  for  what  they 
were  saying.  Emerson’s  ‘Self-Reli¬ 
ance’  was  a  seminal  work  for  me. 

“They  believed  that  there  are 
spiritual  underpinnings  to  nature,  a 
kind  of  world  soul,  a  divinity  that  un¬ 
derlies  everything.  It’s  deep  within 
nature.  It’s  deep  within  human  na¬ 
ture.  Spirituality  in  our  core  and  that 
same  world  soul  pervades  all  of  na¬ 
ture.  It’s  all  one.” 

“Theirs  is  an  expansive  philos¬ 
ophy  where  people  of  very  different 
temperaments  can  find  common 
ground.  I’ve  stuck  with  it  because  I 
believe  in  it.  It’s  that  simple,”  he  said 
recently  in  the  alliance’s  office  on 
Sudbury  Road. 

It  was  Blanding’s  interviews  on 
national  television  when  the  contro¬ 
versy  about  Walden  Woods  came  to 
a  head  several  years  ago  that 
brought  rock  star  Don  Henley  and 


We  need  that  tonic 
of  wildness." 

TOM  BLANDING 


other  celebrities  to  the  conservation¬ 
ist  cause.  Blanding,  however,  was 
nearly  invisible  during  much  of  the 
hullabaloo  that  surrounded  a  star- 
studded  concert  in  1989  to  raise 
funds  to  buy  back  the  designated 
sites  from  developers. 

“Tom  was  there  alone  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,”  said  Wesley  Mott,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Worcester  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute  and  cofounder  of  the  Emer¬ 
son  Society.  “He  always  said  the 
fight  was  not  just  about  a  pond,  but  a 
concept.  He  asked  that  if  the  concept 
of  conservation  couldn’t  be  asserted 
where  Thoreau  started  it,  how  could 
it  be  asserted  anywhere  else? 

“Tom  embodies  a  Thoreauvian 
integrity.  He  lives  a  simple  life  but 
not  a  boring  life.  He  plays  a  great 
trumpet.  [Blanding  studied  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu¬ 
sic.]  He  lives  sparsely,  but  focuses  on 
the  essentials.” 

Being  overshadowed  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrities  didn’t  bother  Blanding. 
What  does  is  the  impression  that  he 
and  his  group  are  a  bunch  of  elitists. 
“Some  of  us,  myself  included,  could 
have  been  candidates  for  that  low- 
cost  housing  they  were  talking  about 
for  the  condominium  project  in  one 
of  the  proposed  developments,” 
Blanding  chuckled.  “Suddenly,  the 
newspapers  were  writing  about  it  as 
if  the  whole  thing  were  a  low-income 
project. 

“That  simply  was  not  true.  The 
issue  is  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 
in  Concord.  What  we’re  dealing  with 
is  preservation  of  a  national  shrine. 
The  failings  we’re  dealing  with  in 
housing  are  local  and  state  failings, 
but  you  don’t  sacrifice  a  national 
shrine  for  the  shortcomings  of  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

To  Blanding,  who  spent  six  years 
at  Princeton  University  working  on 
a  Thoreau  project,  Thoreau’s  conser¬ 
vation  concepts  are  even  more  im¬ 


portant  today.  “Thoreau  had  an  eco¬ 
logical  mind  before  there  was  a  sci¬ 
ence  of  ecology,”  he  said.  “He  saw 
that  everything  was  a  network,  that 
you  can’t  harm  one  part  of  nature 
without  harming  yourself. 

“His  whole  vision  was  one  of 
making  boundaries  wash  away  be¬ 
tween  things.  He  said  reality  is  not 
in  the  thing,  itself,  or  in  me,  but  in 
the  relation  between  the  two.  I  feel  it 
is  just  what  we  need  if  we’re  going  to 
arrive  at  a  balance  in  our  relation 
ship  with  the  environment. 

“We’ve  got  to  recognize  our¬ 
selves  as  part  of  the  overall  pattern 
of  things.  We  need  to  have  these  nat¬ 
ural  resources  to  maintain  healthy 
individual  and  collective  lives.  We 
need  that  tonic  of  wildness.” 

It  is  this  outlook  and  Blanding’s 
encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the  Tran¬ 
scendentalist  writers  that  have  so 
popularized  the  seminars  he  gives  at 
places  like  Concord’s  Thoreau  Ly 
ceum,  headquarters  of  the  Thoreau 
Society  of  America.  A  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society,  Blanding  edits  its 
magazine  and  will  have  a  key  role  at 
its  50th  anniversary  here  in  July. 

Anne  McGrath,  lyceum  curator, 
who  first  met  Blanding  20  years  ago 
when  he  went  there  to  work  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  from  Marlboro  College  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  described  him  as  “a  wonderful 
digger  into  history.  We  have  learned 
a  lot  about  Thoreau  from  Tom.  He 
has  been  able  to  decipher  some  of 
Thoreau’s  handwriting.  Tom  is  not 
the  only  one  in  the  country  working 
in  this  field,  but  he  is  the  best.” 
r~  Lillian  Files  of  Tyngsborough,  an 
[expert  on  bluebirds,  met  Blanding 
through  his  wife,  Marilyn,  who  died 
five  years  ago.  “Tom’s  lectures  open 
your  eyes  to  a  whole  new  world,” 
Files  said.  “There  are  housewives, 
laborers  and  scholars  in  Tom’s 
classes.  He  makes  Henry  and  Ralph 
real  people.” 

Among  high  school  students  who 
rallied  to  save  Walden  Woods  was 
20-year-old  Alexander  Mann 
Quincy.  Now  a  student  at  Southeast 
em  Massachusetts  University,  Mann 
still  keeps  in  touch  with  Blanding. 
“I’ve  been  a  Thoreau  scholar  for 
three  years,  mostly  because  of  Tom. 
He  is  the  most  Thoreau-like  person  I 
know,”  Mann  said. 
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Lillian  Lund  Files 
Scribner  Hill 
Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 


Dear  Lillian, 

Words  fail  when  I  try  to  express  my  thoughts  about 
your  leadership  and  generosity  in  the  area  of  bluebird 
conservation!,  Please  accept  our  undying  gratitude  for 
your  Life  Membership  donation.  Enclosed  are  your  Life 
Membership  Certificate  and  your  Life  Membership  Card. 

Your  distinctive  style  in  promoting  bluebird 
conservation  is  widely  appreciated,  Lillian,  and  we  love 
the  way  your  "sparkle"  adds  to  any  gathering  of.  the 
bluebird  folks! 


We  look  forward  to  many  more  happy  times  together  in  the 
wonderful  world  of  bluebirds! 


Cordially, 


(Mrs.)  Mary  D.  Janetatos 
Exec.  Dir.,  NABS 
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By  BOB  DURLING 

|  Times  staff 

Lawrence  Jodrey's  voice  rumbles 
like  thunder  tumbling  over  a  moun¬ 
tain  lake. 

Except  when  the  retired  Glouces¬ 
ter  district  court  judge,  69  this 
month,  imitates  one  of  his  favorite 
birds,  such  as  the  curlew  that's 
named  on  his  vanity  license  plate. 

Then  the  rumbling  climbs  up  a 
few  octaves  to  a  warbling  as  he 
purses  his  lips.  "Kerloo,  kerloo,  ker- 
ioo,  kerloooo,"  he  chimes  in  a  dain¬ 
ty  voice  that  can't  possibly  come 
from  the  same  thick  vocal  cords. 

Since  he  retired  in  1987  after  21 
years  on  the  bench,  Jodrey  has  had 
plenty  of  time  to  work  on  growing 
flowers,  solving  crossword  puzzles 
and  going  to  the  beach. 

Most  importantly,  the  Rockport 
native  and  current  resident  has  had 
plenty  of  time  to  indulge  in  bird¬ 
watching,  a  favorite  hobby  and  the 
one  that's  led  him  to  be  well-versed 
in  bird  calls  from  curlews  to  owls. 

Jodrey  did  have  time  in  the  past 
to  observe  birds,  especially  when  he 
first  started  bird-watching.  He  was 
introduced  to  the  hobby  by  his 
fourth-grade  teacher,  Mrs.  Frohock, 
and  he  was  immediately  receptive 
to  it.  “At  nine  or  10  we  have  a 
certain  wonderment  about  the 
world  that  we  lose  as  we  get  older. 
We  get  jaded,"  says  Jodrey. 

Children  are  always  asking  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  world  around  them, 
he  says.  "  Daddy,  why  do  the  stars 
blink?  Why  do  the  tides  come  and 
go?'  A  butterfly  is  a  magical  thing 
when  you're  that  age,"  as  is  the 
variety  of  wildflowers  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  says  Jodrey.  The  thrill  in 
bird-watching  at  that  age,  then,  lay 
in  satisfying  that  young  curiosity,  in 
"seeing  birds  you  never  knew  exist¬ 
ed,"  he  says. 

But  as  he  got  older,  that  changed. 
'The  last  thing  on  your  mind  when 
you're  18  or  19  is  birds,"  he  says. 
Jodrey  served  in  the  Coast  Guard  in 


World  War  II  doing  convoy  duty  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  and  was  often 
responsible  for  deck  watch.*  It  was 
boring  to  stand  there  hour  after 
hour  looking  for  periscopes,"  he 
says.  "Yet  there'd  be  thousands  of 
birds  flying  around  me,"  he  says  - 
shearwaters,  petrels,  puffins  and  al¬ 
batrosses,  among  others. 

The  Grand  Banks  off  Newfound¬ 
land  were  especially  rich  for  bird  life, 
with  huge  numbers  of  unusual  birds, 
including  some  from  the  Arctic, 
flying  near  his  ship.  "And  I  couldn  t 
give  a  goddamn  less  about  those 
birds,"  he  says. 

Now,  of  course,  he'd  kill  to  be  in 
the  same  position  again,  with  a  little 
better  accommodations,  of  course. 
And  no  U-Boats. 

After  the  war,  he  eventually  be¬ 
came  a  lawyer,  then  a  judge,  and  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  trying  to 
advance  his  career,  which  meant 
bird-watching  suffered. 

Then  he  started  frequenting  the 
General  Cunningham  Marching  and 
Chowder  Club,  filled  with  a  who  s 
who  of  local  dignitaries  and  bigwigs 
from  the  world  of  academia.  Club 
members  often  went  on  walks,  say 
from  Eastern  Point  to  Bass  Rocks 
and  back,  and  experts  such  as  John 
Kieran,  a  renowned  sportswriter  and 
columnist  with  The  New  York 
Times,  would  identify  every  bit  of 
flora  and  fauna  seen.  Paying  close 
attention  to  such  learned  folk,  in 
addition  to  frequent  birding,  helped 
Jodrey  build  on  his  avian  knowl¬ 
edge  through  repetition. 

"If  you  meet  50  people  one  night 
at  a  cocktail  party,  you're  going  to 
forget  49  of  50  the  next  day,"  he 
says.  "But  if  you  see  them  day  to 
day,  you  remember  them. 

"Although  it  seems  to  take  for¬ 
ever  with  birds,"  he  laughs. 

Now  he's  mastered  the  names  of 
area  birds,  but  there's  more  fueling 
him  than  that  old  childhood  sense  of 
curiosity.  The  adventure  of  bird¬ 
watching  now  beckons,  whether  it 
involves  crawling  around  in  the 


brush  "to  ferret  out  where  a  fero¬ 
cious  goshawk  is  nesting,  or  getting 
up  at  4  a.m.  to  go  find  owls  in  some 
god-forsaken  area,  or  going  out  in 
the  middle  of  a  snowstorm  and 
skidding  all  over  the  road  because 
some  rare  owl  has  been  sighted  in 
North  Adams,"  he  says. 

He  has  seen  many  sights  in  his 
years  of  adventuring  both  here  and 
abroad.  He's  bird-watched  in  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East,  where  he  once 
saw  a  pitchfork-wielding  farmer 
chasing  a  massive  griffin  vulture  on 
the  road  to  Jericho.  Closer  to  home, 
he's  seen  the  terrible  majesty  of  bald 
eagles  at  Quabbin  Reservoir  feeding 
on  a  dead  deer  that  had  broken  its 
leg  on  the  ice. 

Jodrey's  adventuring  can  uncover 
more  than  the  raw  power  of  a  huge 
raptor,  though.  It  can  produce  a 
sublime  aesthetic  thrill. 

"Birds  embody  grace,  freedom. 
They're  things  of  beauty,"  he  says. 
And  when  you  get  out  around  to 
look  at  the  birds,  you  can't  help  but 
appreciate  other  aspects  of  nature. 
"You  notice  the  sunsets,  the  fogs, 
the  change  of  seasons,"  he  says. 
The  first  skunk  cabbage  of  the 
spring.  The  lovely  drony  days  of 
August,  when  the  bees  hum  and  the 
com  ripens  and  the  people  who  had 
the  flu  all  year  feel  well." 

When  nature  envelops  you  like 
that,  says  Jodrey,  "You  forget  the 
headlines,  the  sorry  mess  of  the 
world  economy." 

This  September,  in  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  the  retired  judge  is  head¬ 
ing  to  Nantucket  and  hoping  for  the 
worst. 

He  wants  a  hurricane  to  hit. 

"There's  nothing  more  exhilirat- 
ing,"  he  says,  because  a  huge  storm 
can  sweep  tropical  birds  up  north  to 
regions  they  never  normally  visit, 
giving  New  Englanders  a  chance  to 
see  birds  they  never  see. 

"It's  great  for  birdwatchers  when 
nature  does  something  terrible," 
laughs  Jodrey,  thunder  booming 
from  his  mouth. 
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three  stamps  showing  birds 


A  mervan  Kesml 


■a  male  Ameri¬ 
can  kestrel  “sitting  on  a 
cedar  branch.”  A  kestrel,  al¬ 
though  often  called  a  “spar¬ 
row  hawk”  is  a  small  falcon. 


“a  male  Eastern  bluebird 
perched  on  a  pink,  flowering 
crabapple  tree  branch." 


a  male  cardinal  holding  a 


blueberry  in  its  beak. 
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Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 
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Roger  Tory  Peterson 
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Hosted  by 
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Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  at  Arcadia 

and  held  at  the  beautiful  New  England  campus  of  Mount  Holyoke  College 

in  South  Hadley  ,  Massachusetts 


10  years  or  more 


Alan  Alford 
Alice  Baylies 
Bill  ar»H  Carol  Donovan 
Lillian  Files 
Elspeth  Hart 

Irving  and  Edith  Mendelson 
Cas  Scalzi 

Jay  and  Betsy  Wilmarth 


Arthur  and  Ethel  Baker 
Esther  Carlson 
Elsa  Famham 
Harry  and  Ruth  Flagg 
Arnold  Larsen 
Ted  and  Laura  Reboul 
Chell  Seanson 
Betty  Wojnowski 


Barry  and  Helen  Wallach 


Sunday  F  eature 


Introduction 


Sunday  afternoon  1:15  p.m. 
Gamble  Auditorium,  Art  Building 

by  Dr.  Gerard  Bertrand 
President,  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 


Dr.  Peterson  Reminisces 

Roger  Tory  Peterson 

We  are  privileged  to  have  Dr.  Peterson  return  this  year  to  FOCUS:  Outdoors. 

He  spoke  at  the  first  FOCUS  weekend,  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Dr.  Peterson  is  quite  possibly  the  world’s  greatest  authority  on  bird-identification.  He 
has  written  and  published  many  #editions  of  his  well-loved  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds , 
the  book  which  did  more  to  popularize  the  pastime  of  “birding”  than  any  other  single 
event  in  the  history  of  bird- watching.  He  has  traveled  extensively  to  observe  birds  in 
their  natural  habitats.  He  has  had  many  adventures,  some  of  them  quite  hair-raising. 
His  talk  will  bring  us  face-to-face  with  the  excitement  of  birding,  the  beauty  of 
birdlife  on  this  earth,  and  many  of  the  personalities  in  the  world  of  birding.  Come  and 
hear  one  of  the  most  famous  birdwatchers  in  the  world! 


We  are  privileged  to  present  a  selection  of  Dr.  Roger  Tory  Peterson's  prints  of  native 
North  American  birds  for  our  exhibit.  His  prints  are  well-known  and  very  beautiful. 

Their  careful  attention  to  detail  and  form  bring  the  birds  to  life  on  paper.  The  exhibit  is 
located  in  the  lobby  of  the  Art  Building.  The  prints  aand  others  are  available  for  purchase 
through  the  Mill  Pond  Press  (1-800-237-2233). 


Birders 
Igo  by 

the  book 


By  TOM  TYN1NG 

What  Jacques  Cousteau  is  to  the 
[world  of  oceans,  Roger  Tory  Pe¬ 
terson  is  to  the  world  of  birds 
Both  of  these  men  have  contrib 
uted  remarkably  to  the  way  we 
look  at  the  world  and  how  we  live 
|on  the  planet. 

Peterson  is  best  known  for  his 
[popular  series  of  field  guides  that 
help  people  learn  the  identities  ol 
birds  and  other  wildlife.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  he  is  an  author  and  artist 
whose  reputation  has  spread  to| 
|  many  corners  of  the  globe. 

Peterson  will  give  a  talk  ini 
[South  Hadley  this  weekend, '-as 
part  of  the  25th  annual  “Focus: 
Outdoors”  conference  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  of  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
[Sponsored  by  the  Arcadia  Nature 
[Center  of  Easthampton,  this  fami-| 
|ly-oriented  nature  program 
[attracts  about  300  people  from 
|many  states. 


And  Sunday,  for  just  $5  per| 
[ticket,  “Focus:  Outdoors”  will 
offer  the  chance  to  hear  Peterson] 
talk  about  his  life,  and  about  the] 
|  birds  that  are  his  passion. 

His  program  will  begin  at  1 
|  p.m.,  with  tickets  available  start¬ 
ing  at  noon.  They  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  that  day  (get  there  early)] 
at  the  art  museum  adjacent  to  the 
greenhouse  on  campus. 

♦  *  * 

Peterson’s  most  significant 
[work  has  been  the  development  of 
J  what  we  have  come  to  know  as  the 
[modern  field  guide. 

This  is  a  pocket-sized  book  that 
[allows  the  owner  to  quickly  and 
easily  identify  an  unknown  subject) 
|out  in  the  field. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  life  with- 1 
out  them.  A  common  sight  on  any 
[  weekend  walk  is  a  nature  enthusi¬ 
ast.  binoculars  at  the  ready  and 
fingers  pointing  in  every  direction,] 
poring  over  the  diagrams  and 
| drawings  that  can  help  identify  a) 
'find. 

A  field  guide  is  also  an  impor- 
J  tant  item  to  bring  along  on  va¬ 
cation. 


Field -guide  author  Roger  Tory 

Peterson  will  give  a  talk 

Sunday  as  part  of  'Focus: 

Outdoors. '  _ 

Though  many  companies  pro¬ 
duce  guides  for  nature  lovers,  the 
most  successful  are  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Peterson  Field  Guide 
Series.  Millions  of  copies  are  sold 
and,  more  importantly,  used  every 
|  year. 

The  attitudes  and  observations] 

| of  people  from  all  walks  of  life 
have  been  dramatically  altered  by  | 

I  them. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Peterson's  | 
[guides  were  a  hit  from  the  start. 
Peterson  himself  talks  of  the  diffi- 1 
cult  time  he  had  finding  a  pub-] 
lisher  during  the  height  of  the  De¬ 
pression,  when  the  idea  for  a  field) 

|  book  on  birds  first  hit  him. 

One  company  after  another  | 
[turned  down  this  young  painter 
with  a  passion  for  birds.  It's  not 
that  the  quality  was  bad,  but  times 
were  hand  and  there  was  a  bit  of 
question  as  to  whether  people 
would  want  a  book  about  birds 
that  could  only  be  used  to  identify 
I  them. 

*  *  * 

In  1934  Houghton  Mifflin  of 
j  Boston  took  on  the  young  Pe¬ 
terson.  offering  to  print  a  minimal 
number  of  copies  with  little  in  the 
]  way  of  revenue  to  the  author. 

Now  in  its  fourth  edition,  “A 
[Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  East  of 
[the  Rockies”  is  still  the  most  use- 
jful  and  popular  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Even  with  numerous  competingl 
[field  guides  on  birds,  Peterson’s  is| 
the  hands-down  favorite  of  most| 
|people  for  this  region. 

Today  there  are  more  than  25 [ 
|other  titles  written  by  experts  in 
|the  various  fields  that  make  up  the| 
IPeterson  Field  Guide  Series. 


A  quick  look  at  the  books’  design 
will  explain  why  they  are  so  popu¬ 
lar. 

First,  Peterson  decided  to  use 
relatively  simple  paintings  of  his 
subjects,  clearly  highlighting 
those  physical  characteristics  and 
even  behaviors  that  can  be  seen 
outdoors  and  at  the  same  time 
help  make  that  species  unique. 

Arrows  are  drawn  to  those  little 
features  —  a  light  line  above  an 
eye,  spots  on  the  tail,  the  partic¬ 
ular  shape  of  a  beak  —  to  better 
direct  the  observer’s  attention. 

Finally,  close  look-alikes  an 
usually  shown  next  to  each  other, | 
so  that  further  comparisons  cai 
be  made.  These  are  the  hallmarks 
of  the  Peterson  guides,  which  are 
continually  updated  to  reflect  bet¬ 
ter  scientific  understanding  and 
knowledge. 

*  *  * 

Peterson,  who  now  lives  an  the 
Connecticut  coast,  was  born  in 
Jamestown,  N.Y.  in  1908,  and 
studied  art  at  the  National  Acade¬ 
my  of  Design. 

This  appearance  at  “Focus:  Out¬ 
doors"  will  be  his  third.  Since  he 
was  the  program’s  initial  keynote 
speaker,  the  volunteer  “Focus” 
committee  asked  Peterson  to  re¬ 
turn  on  this  25th  anniversary  year. 

He  graciously  accepted  and  it 
I  will  be  marvelous  to  meet  him. 

*  *  * 

You  may  have  heard  about  his 
narrow  escape  from  death  earlier 
this  year.  A  British  Broadcasting 
Corp.  film  crew  had  been  follow¬ 
ing  Peterson  around  for  some 
weeks  and  were  finishing  up  with 
a  trip  to  a  small  research  island  in 
southern  Maine,  where  puffins  are 
being  reintroduced. 

As  the  film  crew,  along  with  Pe¬ 
terson  and  Steve  Kress  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Audubon  Society,  were 
nearing  the  island,  a  huge  wave 
capsized  the  boat  and  all  went  into 
the  icy  water. 

Everyone  went  under,  along 
with  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
camera  gear. 

Thick  fog  added  to  the  problem 
but  finally  they  pulled  one  another 
out  and  hauled  up  on  shore  along 
with  pieces  of  their  damaged  boat. 

Their  first  priority  was  to  get 
warm,  and  they  rummaged 
through  a  tern  and  puffin  nesting 
colony  trying  to  salvage  wood. 
They  started  a  fire,  and  waited 
until  a  passing  boat  spotted  their 
shipwrecked  debris  and  came  to 
their  rescue. 
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LEGEND  IN  HIS  FIELD  —  Dr.  Gerald  Bertrand,  right,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Socie-I 
ty,  talks  with  world-renowned  ornithologist  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  who  gave  the  closing  address  at  the  | 
[society’s  natural  history  conference  yesterday  at  Mount  Holyoke  College’s  Gamble  Auditorium. 


Unowned  bird  expert  enthralls 
at  Audubon  Society  conference 


By  RICHARD  BOURIE 


SOUTH  HADLEY  —  The  audi¬ 
ence’s  high  esteem  for  Roger  Tory 
Peterson’s  was  evident  before  he 
opened  his  mouth. 

Peterson  is  a  world-renowned 
ornithologist,  writer  and  artist.  He 
gave  the  closing  address  yester¬ 
day  at  a  Massachusetts  Audubon 
Society  natural  history  conference 
and  was  given  a  standing  ovation 
before  he  spoke  a  word. 

At  83,  he  is  updating  three  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  classic  “Field  Guide  to 
the  Birds,”  a  guide  book  that  is 
credited  with  making  birdwatch¬ 
ing  a  popular  pastime. 

A  crowd  estimated  at  400  filled 
an  auditorium  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College  to  hear  him  speak  of  his 
love  for  wildlife  and  birdwatch¬ 
ing,  and  of  almost  drowning  last 
summer  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 

As  a  result  of  his  brush  with 
death,  Peterson,  83,  who  described 
himself  as  an  “obsessive”  observer 
of  nature,  said  he  has  become 
“even  more  sensitive  to  the  nu¬ 
ances  of  life,  of  all  living  things.” 

He  was  talking  to  a  converted 
audience  attending  “Focus:  Out- 
, doors,”  a  three-day  program  spon¬ 


sored  by  Mass.  Audubon’s  Arcadia 
Wildlife  Sanctuary  in 
Easthampton. 

The  program  aims  to  teach  peo¬ 
ple  “how  to  enjoy  the  outdoors 
through  an  expanded  knowledge 
of  it,”  according  to  Audubon 
member  Les  Campbell,  who  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  the 
first  such  program  in  1966. 

Peterson  was  the  main  attrac¬ 
tion  at  that  first  Focus,  Campbell 
said,  and  returned  for  the  25th 
anniversary  program.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  families  participated  in  this 
weekend’s  program,  an  organizer 
said. 

Reading  from  prepared  re¬ 
marks,  Peterson  said  his  “moment 
of  awakening”  came  when  he  was 
11  and  spotted  a  flicker,  a  species 
of  woodpecker,  exhausted  and  ly¬ 
ing  still  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  He 
touched  it  on  the  back  and  it 
sprang  to  life,  flying  away  in  fear, 
he  said. 

“It  was  like  resurrection.  What 
had  seemed  dead  was  very  much 
alive.  Ever  since,  birds  have 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  vivid 
impression  of  life.” 

They  have  dominated  his 
thoughts,  dreams  and  reading,  he 


said,  “inevitably  pulling  me  into 
the  wider  vistas  of  the  environ¬ 
ment.” 

Watching  birds,  he  said,  “has 
sharpened  my  senses,  made  my 
hearing  more  acute,  my  eyes 
more  perceptive  and  my  reactions 
quicker.  This  awareness  has  radi¬ 
ated  beyond  the  birds,  embracing 
nearly  everything  that  is  alive, 
from  my  fellow  humans  to  the 
least  beetle  or  cricket.” 

his  quickened  reactions  were  no 
help  last  summer,  however,  on 
Maine’s  Muscongus  Bay  when  a 
23-foot  boat  he  was  riding  in  was 
capsized  by  a  “rogue”  wave,  an 
unexpected  thrust  that  lifted  the 
boat  nearly  30  feet  high. 

After  struggling  to  the  surface, 
Peterson  was  too  weak  to  swim  or 
stand  and  was  “dragged  ashore” 
to  an  island  by  younger  members 
of  the  party,  who  also  cared  for 
him  when  hypothermia  set  in. 
Eventually,  the  Coast  Guard  res¬ 
cued  the  party  from  the  island. 

“Thank  heaven  I  was  alive,”  Pe¬ 
terson  said.  “I  had  several  more 
books  to  finish.” 

Peterson  autographed  books  for 
a  long  line  of  conference  partici¬ 
pants  after  his  talk. 


THE  PETERSON  FIELD  GUIDE  SERIES 

A  Field  Guide 
to  the  Birds 

A  Completely  New  Guide  to 
All  the  Birds  of  Eastern  and 
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T.B.S.  Officers  &  Helpers 
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Bird  society  plans 
programs  for  the  fall 


SEPTEMBER  5, 1991 


standing  of  birds  and  their  environ- 1 
ment  in  children.”  Three  years  ago  I 
Richard  Gambale,  a  Tyngsboro  Jr.- 1 
Sr.  High  School  graduate,  was 
sponsored  at  Forest  Society  Con¬ 
servation  Camp.  \ 

The  club  has  joined  together  in 
other  conservation  efforts.  Mem¬ 
bers  have  built  and  erected  bluebird 
boxes  in  their  Save  the  Bluebird 
campaign.  Recently  they  joined 
forces  with  19  birding  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Massachusetts  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Manomet  Bird 
Observatory  to  form  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Birders  Forum.  The 
groups  sought  donations  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  scientists  researching  neo¬ 
tropical  birds  in  South  America  to 

gain  a  whole  world  picture  of  the 
environmental  condition  we  are  in. 
The  Tyngsborough  club  was  the 
top  donor  of  binoculars,  camera 
equipment  and  books. 

What  started  as  a  small  group 
meeting  in  the  town  library  has 
grown  to  meetings  of  a  hundred  or 
more  of  all  ages.  Birders  attend 
meetings  from  several  area  towns, 
and  New  Hampshire,  from  as  far 
I  away  as  Ashby.  As  audiences  grew, 
I  club  meeting  were  relocated  twice 
I  to  larger  facilities,  and  have  been 
I  comfortably  located  in  the  Dunsta- 
Ible  Congregational  Church.  The 
■  location  is  fitting  as  Tyngsboro  and 
I  Dunstable  have  long  held  common 
I  ties  in  joint  social  events  and  orga- 
I  nizations.  _ _ 


By  MARY  ANN  HAYWARD 

Fall  means  migration  for  the  neo¬ 
tropical  birds  of  our  area,  but  for 
bird  enthusiasts  enjoyment  of  these 
birds  continues  through  programs 
and  birdwalks  offered  by  the  Tyn¬ 
gsboro  Bird  Society. 

A  new  slate  of  officers  launches 
the  fall  programs.  Fr.  Raymond 
Prybis,  O.M.I.  of  the  Oblate 
Fathers  in  Tewksbury  has  been  a 
club  member  since  the  beginning. 
An  avid  birder,  Fr.  Ray  has  an 
extensive  700-plus  bird  list,  and 
will  give  the  bird’s  life  history  and 
habits  upon  siting  it.  He  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  an  interesting  year  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  birdwalks  as  the  new 
club  president. 

The  fall  programs  begin  Thurs¬ 
day,  Sept.  5  with  Les  Campbell’s 
audio-visual  slide  program,  “A 
Meeting  of  the  Waters”.  Campbell,! 
who  hails  from  Belchertown,  is  al 
well-known  nature  photographer! 
whose  most  recent  award  comes 
from  the  Photographic  Society  of 
America.  He  was  honored  with 
their  Appreciation  Award,  the  high¬ 
est  recognition  given  to  a  member 
of  this  group.  His  program  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  fascinating  look  at  Quabbin 
Reservoir  and  environs.  The  pro¬ 
gram  name  refers  to  the  Indian  ori¬ 
gin  of  Quabbin  meaning  “many 
waters.” 

The  Tyngsborough  Bird  Society 
was  reincarnated  through  the 
efforts  of  Joyce  Marinel  and  Lillian 
Files  in  1977.  Marinel  wanted  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  town’s  “Bird 
Lady”,  Catherine  Lambert,  who 

encouraged  children’s  interest  in 
nature  and  birds  often  leading  bird- 
walks. 

Her  efforts  started  with  a  bird 
committee  founded  by  Francena 
Sherburne  which  awarded  prizes 
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Warner- u.D  itfahi 


Warner  Woman’s  Club:  The  club’s  Gar¬ 
den  Group  will  meet  Monday  at  9:30  a.m. 
at  the  United  Church  of  Warner.  Lillian 
Files,  past  president  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Bluebird  Society,  will  speak  and  show 
[slides  on  bluebirds.  A  $2  donation  is  re- 
quested.  For  information,  call  456-3194^^ 


TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 

Meetings  are  held  at  the  Dunstable  Congregational  Church 
(Route  113)  on  the  first  Thursday  of  the  month  at  7:30  p.m. 
Show  Membership  Card  at  each  meeting  -  Dues:  Single  $5, 
Family  $8,  Guests  $2  donation.  Students  free. 

November  7th  POT  POURRI  by  Club  Members  and  Friends 
Help  us  celebrate  our  annual  pot  pourri  meeting  by 
bringing  in  slides,  prints,  poetry,  articles, 
information  etc.,  to  share  with  us  on  any  nature 
oriented  subject.  Refreshments  served. 

This  is  the  last  meeting  until  spring. 
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For  more  than 
25  years 
The  Boston  Globe 
Photography 
Contest  has  been 

a  showcase  for 

* 

some  of  New 
England’s  finest 
amateur 
photographers. 
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The  Bermuda  Bluebird  Society,  will  host  the  14th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society  at  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for 
Research  (BBSR)  in  Ferry  Reach,  Bermuda,  October  1 1-13,  1991. 

Bermuda  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  an  extinct  volcano,  which  is  composed  of  lava,  coral  and  sandy  limestone.  A  vista  of  pink  sand,  turquoise  sea  and 
many  varieties  of  flowers  and  birds  will  greet  you  as  you  arrive.  The  Bermuda  Bluebird  Society,  NABS  and  BBSR  have  worked  together  to  make  your  trip 
to  this  beautiful,  tropical  island  one  you’ll  never  forget.  You’ll  never  be  able  to  visit  Bermuda  at  more  reasonable  rates,  than  we've  obtained  for  you. 

The  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Research  is  located  on  the  sheltered  channel  of  Ferry  Reach,  near  the  airport  and  the  port  of  St.  George’s.  The 
refurbished  former  hotel  sets  on  15  acres  of  tropical  and  subtropical  flora.  Bluebirds  nest  on  the  grounds  at  BBSR.  The  Bio  Station  is  uniquely  situated  on 
some  of  the  worlds  northernmost  coral  reefs  and  surrounded  by  deep  ocean.  They  host  a  broad  variety  of  scientific  inquiries,  from  sampling  mid-ocean 
sediment  deposition  to  studying  the  impact  of  pollutants  on  reef-building  organisms.  BBSR  is  a  working  field  station.  Accommodations  are  basic,  but 
clean  and  comfortable. 


WEEKEND  EVENTS:  Both  Friday  and  Sunday  mornings,  we’ll  have  con-current  trips  to  Nonsuch  Island  and  the  Bermuda  Aquarium  and  Zoo.  Both 
field  trips  will  be  reached  by  boat  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  our  group  in  half  for  each  location.  Both  of  these  locations  will  be  an  unforgettable 
experience  for  bluebirders.  At  the  aquarium,  a  self-guided  audio  tour  will  provide  you  with  information  on  Bermuda’s  marine  life.  Paixotfish,  Green 
Moray  Eels  and  Seahorses  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  reef  dwellers  that  you  view  in  their  natural  habitat.  Nonsuch  Island,  located  in  Castle  Harbour  is 
approximately  15  acres  in  size.  The  trip  to  Nonsuch  takes  about  20  minutes  and  will  take  you  past  the  historic  area  of  St.  Georges.  Conservation  officer 
Dave  Wingate  has  spent  many  years  restoring  the  plants  and  trees  indigenous  to  Nonsuch.  This  guided  walk  will  let  you  visualize  the  way  Bermuda  looked  | 
many  years  ago. 

Ladly  Langley,  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Bermuda,  will  host  a  tea  for  us  at  Government  House  on  Friday  afternoon.  Lady  Langley  is  a  member  of  the 
Bermuda  Bluebird  Society  and  bluebirds  nest  yearly  on  the  grounds  around  Government  House.  Jackets  and  ties  are  necessary  for  the  gentlemen 
attending. 

On  Sunday,  we’ve  been  invited  to  lunch  at  the  United  States  Ambassador’s  home.  The  luncheon  will  be  hosted  by  Mrs.  Gaines,  wife  of  the  Ambassador. 
Bluebirds  also  nest  on  the  grounds  at  her  home. 

Monday  morning  a  birding  trip  for  serious  birders  will  be  offered  at  Spittel  Pond  Nature  Reserve.  The  tree-lined  trail  traverses  between  the  pond  and 
the  sea.  There  are  magnificent  glimpses  of  the  ocean  where  the  path  emerges  out  on  to  open  terrain.  A  pair  of  flamingos  are  residents  of  the  pond  and  many 
species  of  warblers  can  be  sighted  during  migration.  Make  a  slight  detour  off  the  trail  to  inspect  a  date  carved  into  the  rock  (Spanish  Rock)  believed  to  be 
the  only  evidence  of  the  earliest  castaways. 

Tours  of  the  Bio  Station  will  be  conducted  during  the  weekend.  Saturday’s  program  agenda  will  included  speakers  from  BBSR,  who  will  reveal 
interesting  insights  into  Bermuda’s  biosystem;  and  speakers  on  several  bluebird  topics.  Temperatures  in  Bermuda  during  October  usually  are  in  the  70’s, 
windbreakers  are  recommended  for  the  field  trips. 


Bluebird  Cottage,  a  fairytale  delight,  is  just  one  of  many  in¬ 
triguing  cottages  in  Bermuda.  It  can  be  seen  on  South  Shore 
Road  when  entering  Tuckers  Town. 


INFORMATION  ON  NABS  14th  ANNUAL  MEETING 

11,  12,  13  October,  1991 
Bermuda  Biological  Station  for  Research 
*  Ferry  Reach,  Bermuda 


hosted  by 

THE  BERMUDA  BLUEBIRD  SOCIETY 
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NOMINATING  COMMITTEE  REPORT 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  NABS  Nominating  Committee  to  submit  a  slate  of  candidates  for  the  five  elective  officers  of  the  Society  to  serve  one-year  terms  and 
for  four  Directors  to  serve  three-year  terms.  This  year  the  Committee  was  chaired  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Lund  Files,  of  Tyngsboro,  MA,  past  President  of 
NABS,  with  assistance  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Jemigan,  of  Wagoner,  OK,  and  Mr.  Art  Aylesworth,  of  Ronan,  MT,  both  past  Directors  of  NABS.  In 
fulfillment  of  this  duty,  the  following  slate  is  submitted: 


OFFICERS 

President:  Sadie  Dorber  (incumbent) 

Vice  President:  Thomas  Tait  (incumbent) 
Treasurer:  Delos  C.  Dupree  (incumbent) 

Recording  Secretary:  Doug  LeVasseur  (incumbent) 
Corresponding  Secretary:  Joseph  Tait  (incumbent) 


DIRECTORS 

Tina  Dew 
Art  Kennell 
H.E.  Koontz 
William  F.  Read 


DIRECTORS: 

Tina  Dew:  Tina  Dew  of  Leonardtown,  MD,  started  her  first  bluebird  trail  in  1981.  Tina  and  her  husband  Curtis,  co-authored  the  book  BLUEBIRDS, 
THEIR  DAILY  LIVES  and  HOW  to  ATTRACT  and  RAISE  BLUEBIRDS  with  Reber  Layton.  Tina  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Maryland 
Audubon  Society.  She  has  served  on  their  board  of  directors  and  as  secretary. 

Arthur  Kennell:  Art  Kennell  of  Fairfield,  PA,  became  interested  in  bluebirds  about  ten  years  ago.  He  has  developed  trails  in  and  around  Gettysburg  and 
last  year  started  and  maintained  the  trail  at  the  Eisenhower  Farm  in  Gettysburg.  Art  was  responsible  for  atlasing  the  Adams  County  portion  of  the  PA 
Breeding  Bird  Atlas  and  is  currently  doing  a  study  on  the  Upland  Sandpiper. 

H.E.  Koontz:  Hal  Koontz  of  Billings,  MT,  has  been  responsible  for  getting  many  bluebird  trails  started  in  Southwestern  Montana.  He  has  worked  with 
Montana  Fish  and  Wildlife  in  developing  trails  and  also  played  a  vital  roll  in  the  development  of  trails  covering  a  1 50  mile  radius  of  Billings.  He  is  a  hunter, 
fisherman  and  a  member  of  Yellowstone  Valley  Audubon  Society. 

William  F.  Read:  Bill  Read  of  Kitchener,  Ontario  was  responsible  for  forming  the  Ontario  Eastern  Bluebird  Society  in  1987  and  has  served  as  President 
for  the  Society  since  its  beginning.  Bill  is  presently  a  high  school  teacher  and  is  currently  involved  in  a  study  for  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  of  the  effects 
of  bluebirds  with  insecticides  being  used  in  apple  orchards. 
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The  Quarterly  Journal 
About  Bluebirds 


Presidential  Points 

Sadie  Dorber 

Bluebirders  from  19  states  and  four 
Canadian  provinces  converged  on 
the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  10 
October  1991,  to  attend  the  fourteenth 
meeting  of  the  NABS.  On  Thursday 
afternoon,  a  steady  stream  of  taxis 
dropped  off  bluebirders,  nest  boxes, 
and  luggage,  then  returned  to  the  air¬ 
port  for  the  next  incoming  flight  to  get 
another  group. 

The  U.S.  Naval  Base,  located  at 
the  airport,  is  near  the  Bio  Station.  The 
sound  of  many  jet  airplanes  breaking 
the  sound  barrier  gave  me  cause  for 
concern  when  Lil  Files  informed  me 
the  Naval  Base  was  having  NATO  prac¬ 
tice  which  often  continued  through  the 
night.  Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  the 
l  practice  ended  at  sundown. 

The  Bio  Station  hosted  a  wine  and 
cheese  party  on  Thursday  evening  be¬ 
fore  dinner  and,  as  if  on  cue,  five  blue¬ 
birds  started  feeding  on  the  front  lawn 
while  all  of  us  were  attending  the  party. 
Most  of  the  bluebirders  were  in  the 
I  lobby,  so  I  walked  to  the  door  and 
announced,  “Bluebirds  are  in  the  front 
lawn.”  I  realized  the  importance  of  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  way  quickly. 

We  all  moved  on  to  the  cafeteria 
for  dinner.  As  dusk  settled  in,  the 
chorus  of  whistling  toads  greeted  us. 
Those  bluebirders  with  accommoda¬ 
tions  near  water  found  it  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  to  sleep  that  night  because 
|  of  the  loud  songs  from  the  toads. 

Also,  new  to  most  of  us- -were  the 
harmless  lizards  that  seemed  to  be 
everywhere.  A  door  left  open  was  an  in- 
|  vitation  for  them  to  enter  your  cottage. 
Lil  Files  and  I  shared  the  same  bed¬ 
room  the  first  night,  but  after  Lil  found 
a  lizard  in  the  room  she  slept  on  a  day 
bed  in  the  hall.  Fortunately  for  Lil,  the 
lizard  wasn’t  seen  again. 

Friday  dawned  sunny  and  windy. 
The  Bio  Station  reported  to  me  that  the 
I  boat  ride  to  Nonsuch  Island  would  be  a 
1  little  “lumpy,”  but  there  shouldn’t  be 
any  problems  with  taking  the  boat  out 
to  the  island.  When  that  group  left,  the 
rest  of  us  boarded  a  bus  for  our  trip  to 


the  aquarium.  We  returned  from  the 
field  trips  at  lunch  time.  Both  trips 
were  received  so  enthusiastically  that 
bluebirders  looked  forward  to  Sunday 
when  the  same  trips  would  be  re¬ 
peated. 

Governor  Sir  Desmond  Langley 
and  Lady  Langley  hosted  a  tea  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  House  on  Friday  afternoon  for 
all  the  bluebirders.  Taxis  let  out  people 
at  the  bottom  of  the  path  that  winds  up 
to  Government  House  so  they  could 
walk  through  the  lovely  flower  gardens. 
Once  again  the  weatherman  cooper¬ 
ated  by  giving  us  sunny  skies. 

Saturday’s  speakers  not  only  cov¬ 
ered  bluebird  topics,  but  also  included 
a  presentation  on  the  role  nest  boxes 
are  playing  in  helping  the  Barn  Owl. 
The  Bio  Station  provided  two  excellent 
speakers  that  explained  coral  reefs 
and  the  ocean’s  role  in  global  change. 
The  students  from  St.  David’s  Primary 
School  delighted  all  of  us  with  a  blue¬ 
bird  song  that  had  been  composed  by 
the  children.  One  of  their  bluebird 
houses,  made  from  the  gourd-like  fruit 
of  the  calabash  tree,  now  adorns  my 
fireplace  mantel. 

David  Wingate  had  us  on  the  edge 
of  our  chairs  for  his  presentation  Sat¬ 
urday  night  “Turning  The  Clock  Back 
on  Nonsuch  Island.”  His  devotion  to 
and  love  of  this  little  island  of  paradise 
was  touching  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Ebersol  Gaines,  the  American 
Consul,  and  his  wife,  Sheila,  hosted  a 
luncheon  on  Sunday  afternoon  for  all 
of  us.  The  most  active  bluebird  box  on 
the  grounds  was  visible  from  the  living 
room  window.  Mr.  Gaines  reported  that 
when  President  Bush  was  a  recent 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


house  guest,  Mrs.  Gaines  was  always 
directing  him  to  look  at  her  bluebirds. 

Active  birders  in  the  group  started 
early  Monday  morning  for  a  birding  trip 
to  Spittel  Pond  Nature  Preserve.  To  the 
delight  of  many,  the  migrating  warblers 
had  started  coming  through.  A  few  very 
lucky  people  sighted  a  single  longtail. 
A  common  sight  during  the  summer, 
most  had  already  left  the  area  for  the 
winter  months.  v 

I’m  sure  by  the  time  I  left  for  Ber¬ 
muda,  my  husband  was  tired  of  hear¬ 
ing  my  comment,  "I  just  hope  we  get 
good  weather  for  the  field  trips.”  An¬ 
gela  Outerbridge  whispered  to  me  on 
Thursday  evening  that  the  forecast  for 
the  weekend  was  torrential  rain. 
Imagine  my  sigh  of  relief  on  Monday. 
The  meeting  had  ended  and  the 
weatherman’s  predictions  had  proven 
wrong! 


Bluebird  Tales 

Mary  D.  Janetatos 


Lillian  Files  of  Tyngsboro,  MA,  a  past 
president  and  currently  chairwoman  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  was  present.  Lil  Is 
a  prolific  bluebird  publicist  and  was  chuck¬ 
ling  over  the  success  of  her  story  which 
appeared  in  Countryside  Magazine’s  sum¬ 
mer  1991  issue.  Chris  Jerome,  also  a  blue- 
birder,  from  western  Massachusetts,  wrote 
the  article  entitled  “Rebirth  of  the  Blues.”  It 
did  generate  many  requests  for  NABS  in¬ 
formation  as  have  other  "Lil  Files”  articles. 

I  Lil  and  NABS  President  Sadie  Dorber  were 
I  rooming  together.  Sadie  was  doing  some 
relaxing  after  the  months  of  planning  and 
I  coordinating  she  had  been  through  In  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  successful  Bermuda  meet¬ 
ing. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  BLUEBIRD 
SOCIETY  CONFERENCE 

The  fourteenth  annual  N.A.B.S.  conference  was  held 
from  October  11-13, 1991  at  the  Biological  Marine  Station 
in  Bermuda.  It  was  hosted  by  the  Bermuda  Bluebird 
Society. 

Bermuda,  a  small  country  comprised  of  several  tiny 
islands  located  some  900  km  off  the  east  coast  of  North 
America,  is  a  fascinating  sub-tropical  paradise.  Although 
only  22  species  of  birds  actually  breed  there,  it  is  a  bird 
watchers  paradise  because  of  the  more  than  320  species 
that  migrate  through. 

Of  course  Bermuda  is  of  special  interest  to  bluebirders 
because  it  is  the  only  place  outside  of  North  America  with 
a  resident  Eastern  Bluebird  population.  Since  there  have 
never  been  resident  woodpeckers  to  excavate  tree  cavities, 
the  bluebirds  have  historically  relied  on  natural  cavities, 
especially  those  formed  in  the  ubiquitous  cedar  trees. 

Tragically,  the  introduction  of  a  scale  mite  virtuallyl 
wiped  out  the  entire  cedar  forest  in  the  early  1950s.  This  loss 
of  nesting  habitat,  combined  with  increased  urbanization, 
the  introduction  of  House  Sparrows  and  Kiskadees,  the 
arrival  of  European  Starlings,  the  proliferation  of  house 
cats,  and  the  widespread  use  of  pesticides  has  meant  a 
steady  decline  in  bluebird  numbers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  | 
population  is  down  to  only  300  or  400  nesting  pairs. 

Fortunately  for  the  bluebird,  several  concerned  Bermu-| 
dians  have  been  working  diligently  to  raise  the  profile  of  the  I 
plight  of  the  bluebird  and  to  encourage  the  extensive  use  of  | 
nestboxes.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  effort  goes  to  Tommy  f 
Outerbridge,  the  founder  and  President  of  the  Bermuda] 
Bluebird  Society.  Although  he  is  now  confined  to  a| 
wheelchair,  Tommy  continues  to  lead  the  effort  to  ensure  the  | 
longterm  survival  of  the  bluebird. 

In  addition  to  learning  about  bluebirds  and  the  work  ofl 
Bermuda  bluebirders,  conference  participants  were  treated| 
to  fascinating  presentations  on  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  | 
natural  history  of  Bermuda  and  the  ocean  that  surrounds  it. 

Of  special  interest  were  the  tours  lead  by  Dr.  David  | 
Wingate,  a  conservation  officer  with  the  Department  ofl 
Agriculture,  Fisheries  and  Parks,  who  has  singlehandlyf 
rehabilitated  one  small  island  to  a  precolonial  ecosystem, 
and  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  working  to  save  the  very 
rare  Bermuda  Petrel  (Cahow).  We  were  also  treated  to| 
several  other  interesting  tours,  tea  at  the  Governor’s  Man¬ 
sion  and  lunch  at  the  American  Consulate’s  Home.  Anl 
added  bonus  for  me  was  the  opportunity  to  visit  St.  David's! 
Primary  School  and  share  bluebird  stories  with  Grade  4,5| 
and  6  students.  It  was  very  encouraging  to  see  such  keen,| 
young  naturalists! 

A  very  special  thank  you  to  the  Bermuda  Bluebird! 
Society  for  hosting  such  an  excellent  conference! 


North  American  Bluebirdi 
Society  meets  in  Bermuda 


bluebird  news! 


BIRMINGHAM,  Alabama  -  The 
I  North  American  Bluebird  Society  has 
held  its  previous  thirteen  annual 
I  meetings  in  such  diverse  choice  loca¬ 
tions  as  Jackson,  Mississippi,  Red 
Deer,  Alberta  Canada,  Missoula, 
Montana  and  last  year  in  historic 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  But  this  year  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  members  and  friends  repre¬ 
senting  19  states,  and  at  least  two 
provinces  of  Canada  met  600  miles  off 
the  North  Carolina  coast  on  the 
tropical  island  of  Bermuda.  Our  host 
was  the  Bermuda  Bluebird  Society 
with  President  Tommy  Porterbridge 
ably  supported  by  his  charming  wife 
Angelia. 

The  average  tourist  to  Bermuda 
would  not  have  the  unique  experi¬ 
ences  offered  us.  Accommodations, 
and  our  workshop  meetings  were  at 
the  world  renowned  Bermuda  Bio¬ 
logical  Station  for  Research.  We  were 
privileged  to  partake  of  a  tea  at  the 
Bermuda  Governor’s  house.  Gov.  Sir 
Desmond  and  Lady  Langley’s  gov¬ 
ernment  house  is  called  “Chelston”. 

I  We  bluebirders  were  also  given  the 
|  rare  opportunity  to  lunch  at  the  U.S. 
Consulate’s  home.  Presidential  ap¬ 
pointee  Ebersole  Gaines  and  his  de¬ 
lightful  wife  hosted  the  occasion. 
Their  guests  earlier  this  year-a  re¬ 
treat  after  the  Persian  Gulf  war-were 
President  George  Bush  and  Barbara. 
The  Langleys  and  the  Gaines  are 
bluebird  enthusiasts,  and  have  East¬ 
ern  bluebirds  nesting  on  their  spa- 
|  cious  grounds. 

A  highlight  of  the  N.A.B.S.  meeting 
was  a  very  rough  boat  trip  to  Nonsuch 
Island  offshore,  and  off-limits.  It  is  a 
preserve  for  the  endangered  Caha'w- 
“The  Bermuda  PetreT-as  well  as  an 
amazing  conservation,  and  restora¬ 
tion  30  year  project  by  Dr.  David 
Wingate.  He  is  rightfully  known  as  “a 
living  legend  in  his  own  time”,  and  is 


hailed  world  wide  because  of  his  ef- 1 
forts.  These  include  not  only  the  esti¬ 
mated  45  pair  of  nocturnal,  ground! 
hole  nesting  Cahaws,  but  the  threat¬ 
ened  bluebird  as  well  as  the  protection 
and  return  of  pre-Colonial  plants  and  | 
trees  to  the  islands  undergoing  20th 
century  changes. 

Yes,  there  are  Eastern  bluebirds  on  | 
Bermuda!  There  is  no  record  of  intro¬ 
duction,  not  even  any  record  of  a 
banded  bluebird  in  migration  from  the 
states.  Storms,  and  the  Gulf  Stream 
might  well  have  played  a  part  as  they 
did  with  the  first  human  habitation. 
Before  learning  of  the  long,  perma¬ 


nent  resident  of  the  bluebirds  on  this 
tropical  island,  I  jokingly  asked  some¬ 
one  if  they  might  not  have  arrived  as 
Harriet  and  I  did-via  Delta  Airlines. 
My  question  was  topped  by  its  answer 
when  we  were  told,  “NO,  they  flew 
United!” 

In  spite  of  pest  birds-the  intro¬ 
duced  starling  and  house  sparrow, 
and  believe  it  or  not  the  colorful 
Kiskadee,  also  the  alarming  loss  of 
habitat  effecting  the  island,  let’s  hope 
our  Bermuda  “Blues”  stay  united,  and 
flourish! 


John  Findlay,  III 


DGWNEAST 


Newsletter  of  the  BLUEBIRD  ASSOCIATION  OF  MAINE 
Volume  II,  Number  1  Autumn  1991 
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Lillian  Lund  Files,  the  'Bluebird  Lady  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts'  is  a  member  of  BAM  and  we  are  always  eager  to 
hear  her  observations.  Lillian  reports  '91  was  a  'super' 
year  on  her  bluebird  trail  of  114  boxes.  [Lillian  bought  a 
MoPed  so  she  can  monitor  that  many  boxes  once  a  week! 
She  had,  for  the  first  time,  four(!)  nesting  pairs  which  she 
could  watch  from  her  back  porch,  only  50  to  100  feet  apart 
(somewhat  unusual  to  have  them  so  close  unless  extra 
food  is  provided,  such  as  mealyworms)  All  you  blue- 
birders  in  Maine,  take  heart!  Lillian  has  been  monitoring 
bluebirds  for  over  45  years.  Patience  does  pay!  She  is  also 
a  Past  President  of  the  North  American  Bluebird  Associa¬ 
tion.  _ 


BOSTON  HARBOR/MASS  BAYS 
EDUCATORS  CONFERENCE 


education 
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Wherever  I  go,  long  time  resi¬ 
dents  of  our  area  remember 
bluebirds.  Even  the  non-birders 
recall  this  brilliantly  colored  bird. 
It  used  to  be  almost  as  common  as 
its  close  relative,  the  robin.  The 
bluebird  is  an  important  part  of 
our  New  England  heritage.  In 
Thoreau’s  time,  this  bird  was  a 
well  known  harbinger  of  spring 
and  word  of  its  appearance  was 
the  talk  of  rural  communities.  I 
found  a  entry  in  Thoreau’s  journal 
in  which  he  writes  of  visiting  an  ill 
neighbor  who  told  him  "I’ve 
toughed  it  through  the  winter,  and 
I  want  to  stay  and  hear  the 
bluebirds  one  more  time."  Even 
the  pilgrims  admired  this  unique¬ 
ly  American  bird  which  they 
called  a  "blue  robin".  Its  cheerful 
disposition  and  brilliant  colors 
heartened  them  through  their  dif¬ 
ficult  years. 

Unfortunately,  after  the  40’s, 
the  number  of  bluebirds  in  the 
northeast  plummeted.  This 
decline  was  caused  by  a  number 
of  factors  such  as  the  loss  of 
farmland  to  development  and  the 
cutting  of  dead  trees.  However, 
the  most  damage  was  wreaked  by 
European  birds  that  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  this  country  in  mis¬ 
guided  "Acclimatization" 
programs  in  the  late  1800’s.  The 
worst  of  the  lot  is  a  weaver  finch 
commonly  called  the  house  spar¬ 
row.  Because  of  these  factors,  the 
bluebird  is  currently  one  of  the 
rarest  birds  in  our  area. 

Will  large  numbers  of  bluebirds 


by  Fred  Thurber 


once  again  grace  our  fields  and 
meadows?  The  answer  is  a 
definite  yes  but  it  will  take  some 
time.  The  bluebird  is  making  a 
tremendous  comeback  in  nearby 
Rochester  and  Seekonk.  Although 
it  seems  that  these  populations  of 
bluebirds  are  expanding  their 
range.  Fall  River  and  New  Bed¬ 
ford  seem  to  be  effectively  block¬ 
ing  the  expansion  into  our  range 
of  this  rural  bird.  The  recovery  of 
our  bluebirds  probably  depends 
on  nurturing  our  tiny  resident 
populations  and  enticing  a  few 
wintering  birds  to  settle  down 
here. 


The  reason  the  bluebird  is 
making  a  comeback  is  because  of 
volunteers  and  concerned  in¬ 
dividuals.  This  is  one  area  where 
the  private  landowner  can  make  a 
big  difference.  Communities  that 
have  well-established  bluebird 
programs  have  restored  them  to 
remarkable  levels.  Saturday  I 
called  long  time  bluffird  activist 


Lillian  Files  in  Tvngsboro  who 

had  counted  32  in  her  yard  that 

day L  Successful  bluebird 
programs  emphasize  supplying 
the  two  things  that  bluebirds  ur¬ 
gently  need-safe  nest  boxes  and 
plantings  of  shrubs  that  will  supp¬ 
ly  winter  food  for  them.  Holly 
berries  a fe  very  popular  with 
bluebirds,  especially  the  winter- 
berry.  Others  plantings  that  will 
attract  them  are  dogwood,  moun¬ 
tain  ash,  elderberry  and  sumac. 

Providing  safe  nest  boxes  for 
bluebirds  is  simple  if  you  follow  a 


636-3954 


few  guidelines.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  aspect  of  the  nest  box  is  that 
it  must  protect  the  birds  from 
predators  such  as  raccoons  and 
rivals  such  as  house  sparrows. 
Nest  boxes  with  the  correct 
dimensions  and  hole  size  can  be 
purchased  from  stores  such  as  the 
Village  Store  or  Wild  Birds  Un¬ 
limited.  You  can  also  build  them 
yourself;  call  me  or  send  me  a 
note  care  of  The  Chronicle  if  you 
want  plans. 

The  most  important  ingredient 
for  success  with  bluebird  boxes  is 
placing  them  in  the  right  habitat. 
They  must  be  at  least  300  hundred 
yards  from  any  buildings  or  other 
area  that  house  sparrows  inhabit. 
If  you  are  not  careful  about  the 
placement  of  boxes,  house  spar¬ 
rows  will  kill  any  bluebirds  that 
move  into  their  range  and  breed 
like  rats  in  your  boxes.  There  is  a 
well -know  saying  among  bluebir- 
ders,  "To  know  bluebirds  is  to 
hate  house  sparrows! "  A  lot  of  the 
efforts  bluebird  activists  and 
published  bluebird  research  is 
concerned  with  how  to  control 
house  sparrows.  Areas  that  have 
especially  bad  infestations  of 
house  sparrows  are  East  Beach 
(they  survived  Hurricane  Bob  just 
fine),  Padanaram,  near  the  malls 
in  Dartmouth  and  Westport  Point. 
Bluebird  or  tree  swallow  boxes 
should  not  be  placed  in  these 
areas,  it  will  just  exacerbate  the 
house  sparrow  problem.  House 
sparrows  are  a  serious  problem  in 
our  area.  This  spring,  they  killed 


ELDER HOSTEL  AT  THE  GAPE  MAY  INSTITUTE 
Schedule  of  Classes  and  Activities 
Sunday,  November  17th  until  Friday,  November  22nd 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  20 

8:00  AM 

BREAKFAST 

Gold  Whale 

9:00  AM 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Gold  Whale 

10:00  -  10:15  AM 

BREAK 

10:15  -  11:30  AM 

'  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Gold  Whale 

12:00  PM 

LUNCH 

Gold  Whale 

1:30  -  2:30  PM 

CAPE  MAY  HISTORY 

Gold  Whale 

2:30  -  2:45  PM 

BREAK 

2:45  -  4:00  PM 

CAPE  MAY  HISTORY 

5:30  PM 

DINNER 

Gold  Whale 

7:15  PM  — - 

- >  "BLUE  BIRDS"  SLIDE  PRESENTATION  Gold  Whale 

one  of  the  six  known  bluebirds 
near  Gidley  Town  Road  and  drove 
the  rest  from  the  nest  boxes.  Call 
me  if  you  have  questions  about  a 
location  for  boxes  or  would  like  to 
look  into  control  methods  for 
^house  sparrows. 

Bluebirds  will  only  nest  in 
areas  such  as  fields,  golf  coui 
pastures,  quiet  gravel  pits  and 
large  woodland  clearings.  I  have 
been  trying  to  keep  tabs  on  our 
local  populations  of  bluebirds. 
There  is  definitely  a  number  of 
birds  near  Potomska  Road  in 
Dartmouth  and  in  the  area  be¬ 
tween  Slades  Comer  Road  and 
Gidley  Town  Road.  Other 
bluebirds  have  been  seen  near 
Drift  Rd.  north  of  Hixbridge,  near  j 
Westport  River  Vineyards,  at  the 
comer  of  Hixbridge  and  Horse- 
neck  Rd.  and  near  Adamsville. 
This  is  not  a  definitive  list. 
Bluebirds  are  liable  to  turn  up  in 
any  rural  (not  suburban)  area. 


Once  you  have  found  a  quiet] 

area  far  away  from  house  spar¬ 
rows  you  should  place  pairs  of  | 
boxes  facing  east  in  large  open 
areas  with  very  low  vegetation  (it  | 
should  be  kept  down  by  mowing). 
Each  pair  of  boxes  should  be  at  | 
least  100  yards  from  the  next  pair. 
Following  the  above  guidelines 
will  ensure  that  one  of  the  pair  of  | 
boxes  will  at  least  be  occupied, 
the  beneficial  tree  swallows  £  thisj 
just  maybe,  if  you  are  lucky,  me  i 
other  by  bluebirds.  Try  to  put  the  [ 
boxes  up  before  the  ground 
freezes  because  we  should  get  a  I 
few  wintering  birds  who  might 
take  a  fancy  to  a  well  placed  box. 
Last  year,  many  birds  stayed  up| 
north  because  of  the  mild  weather. 
This  year,  the  signs  are  pointing| 
toward  a  colder  winter. 

The  method  of  mounting] 
bluebird  boxes  is  very  important. 
You  will  have  the  best  chance  of 
attracting  bluebirds  if  you  mountl 
them  on  smooth  metal  polesf 
driven  into  the  ground.  In  areas  j 
where  there  is  a  high  density  of 
birds,  boxes  mounted  on  trees  will  I 
attract  bluebird  but  I  doubt  it  will 
work  here.  There  is  some  con¬ 
troversy  about  whether  to  use 
redator  guards  (pieces  of  wood  | 
t  surround  the  hole).  They  will 
protect  the  "boxes  from  predation  | 
by  .raccoons  but  they  might  dis¬ 
courage  bluebirds  because  they  I 
have  to  crawl  through  1  1/2  inches 
of  wood  to  get  inside  the  box.  I 
think  that  these  guards  are  esj 
tial  if  you  mount  your  blueb1! 
box  on  a  tree,  but  should  not  be 
used  if  the  boxes  are  on  poles 
(grease  the  poles  if  you  get 
bluebirds).  Call  me  if  you  want  to 
know  about  alternate  ways  to 
protect  the  boxes  without  dis¬ 
couraging  bluebirds. 
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According  to  ancient  tradition 
Tomte  arrived  on  a  sleigh  pulled  by 
goats. 

Another  traditional  decoration 
riles  displays  is  the  Christmas 
[sheaf.  In  the  spirit  of  St.  Francis 
'ho  believed  the  animals  should  be 
Itreated  to  a  special  meal  at 
Christmas,  Swedish  farmers  put  out 
a  sheaf  of  wheat  for  the  birds  at 
hristmas.  Only  a  curmudgeon 
[would  not  share  the  bounty  with 
the  birds,  it  is  thought.  As  the  cus¬ 
tom  goes,  the  farmer  who  places 
the  sheaf  on  the  highest  pole  and 
thereby  attracts  the  most  birds,  will 
have  the  most  successful  farm  in 
the  coming  year.  “■ 

The  festive  season  ends  with  the 


% 


plundering  of  the  tree  on  Jan.  13, 
St.  Knut  s  Day.  King  Knut  ruled  in 
1080  and  decreed  that  the  yuletide 
celebration  would  last  20  days 
beginning  Christmas  Eve.  He  was 
canonized  as  a  saint  because  of  his 
pious  nature,  generosity  to  the  poor 
and  churches,  and  his  construction 
of  a  magnificent  cathedral. 

The  tree-plundering  parties  are  a 
special  event  for  children.  The  tree 
is  lit  for  the  last  time.  There  is 
singing,  dancing  and  game  playing. 
As  the  children  remove  the  orna¬ 
ments  from  the  tree,  the  edible  ones 
are  shared  among  them.  And  while 
an  air  of  festivity  may  continue  to 
the  end  of  January,  gradually  life 
returns  to  normal  to  wait  for  spring. 
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LILLIAN  LUND-FILES 
Windswept  Acres,  Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 
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CAW,  CAW,  CAW!  We  have  a  family  of  seven  crows  who  have 
taken  over  our  neighborhood  and  raised  £bme  crowlets.  Real 
smart  birds,  they  are.  Noisy  but  iteresting.  If  feeding  in 
our  back  yard,  they  will  fly  away  should  we  appear  at  the 
window  but  when  we  drive  out  encased  in  our  Olds,  they  just 
keep  picking  up  whatever  they  pick  up  from  the  lawn.  There 
is  some  good  bird  news,  too.  JLil  Files,  our  Bluebird  Lady, 
reports  fom  her  spring  count  this  delightful  "Bluebird  of 
Happiness "  is  beginning  to  return  in  numbers . 


On  the  highest  branch  of  our 
Christmas  Tree 
we  fondly  place  our  warmest 
holiday  greetings  to  you . ... 
our  friends ,  our  neighbors 


and 

Happy  Days  in  the 
New  Year! 


THE  LENOX  BIRD  BELL  COLLECTION 


In  the  early  days  of  our  country,  the  bluebird 
was  one  of  the  most  beloved  songbirds.  This 
colorful  harbinger  of  spring  often  sat  on  the 
fence  bordering  open  farmland  and  accompanied 
the  farmer’s  labors  with  a  sweet  song. 

The  adult  male  bluebird  is  easily  recognized, 
with  bright  blue  plumage  and  rust-colored 
throat  and  breast.  His  less  colorful  mate  has  a 
grey  head  and  wings  that  are  tinged  with 
brown. 

Bluebirds  winter  in  the  South  and  move 
north  in  the  early  spring.  They  usually  live 

near  human  dwellings,  where  they  build  nests 
in  farmyards,  orchards  and  gardens. 

Seen  in  abundance  in  the  1800’s,  bluebirds 
suffered  a  decline  in  population  in  later  years. 
Human  progress  eliminated  many  of  their 
natural  nesting  places  and  food  sources.  In 
recent  years,  the  bluebird  has  enjoyed  a 
resurgence  as  birdlovers  have  built  birdhouses 
and  created  places  where  they  can  breed. 

With  its  realistic  portrayal  of  the  bluebird,  its 
graceful  lines  and  sweet  chiming  note,  your 
Bluebird  Bell  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  this 
delightful  little  songbird. 


The  black-capped  chickadee  is  a  friendly,  active 
bird  found  in  much  of  North  America.  It  is  easily 
identified  by  its  black  head  and  throat,  white 
cheeks  and  breast,  gray  back  and  buff  sides. 

This  little  bird  is  about  four  or  five  inches 
long,  with  a  short  bill  and  tail  that  is  long  in 
comparison  to  its  body.  The  chickadee’s  song  is 
usually  a  calling  of  its  name,  repeating  the  last 
syllable  several  times.  Sometimes  the  chickadee 
sings  two  or  three  clear  whistles  over  and  over. 

Chickadees  are  helpful  to  farmers  because 
they  eat  insects  that  are  harmful  to  crops.  These 
delightful  little  birds  can  even  hang  upside  down 
on  a  twig  to  retrieve  insects  missed  by  other 
birds. 

Chickadees  mate  once  or  twice  a  season.  The 
five  to  eight  eggs  in  each  clutch  are  white 
speckled  with  reddish  brown. _ 

Cup-shaped  bells  date  from  the  fourth  century,! 

and  their  first  use  was  in  summoning  Christians  I 
to  worship.  Bells  were  introduced  into  France  ] 
about  550  A.D.  and  into  England  about  one  | 
I  hundred  years  later.  I 

Its  graceful  shape  and  pleasing  tone  made  it  I 
inevitable  that  the  bell  would  find  its  way  from  | 
the  church  into  the  home,  where  it  was  used  to  I 
announce  meals  and  summon  servants.  I 

Over  the  years,  some  bells  evolved  into 
objects  of  exquisite  beauty  and  became  a 
favorite  of  collectors.  Many  of  these  bells  were  j 
crafted  with  figural  handles,  and  birds  became 
an  especially  fitting  subject  because  their  sweet 
songs  were  echoed  in  the  delicate  ring  of  the 
bells. 

Your  stunning  Chickadee  Bell  continues  this 
tradition  with  its  portrayal  of  a  black-capped 
chickadee  perched  amid  the  bright  green  leaves 
|and  brilliant  red  berries  of  a  holly  spray. 


Defender  of  Freedom 


CERTIFICATE  OF  AUTHORIZATION 


lefieniier  ai  Jffmiiom 

has  been  created  under  the  authorization  of 
the  National  Museum  of  American  History, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

This  fine  porcelain  sculpture  portraying  the 
American  bald  eagle  is  crafted  and  painted  by  hand, 
and  bears  the  emblem  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  Lenox  trademark  in  24  karat  gold. 
Defender  of  Freedom  has  been  developed 
to  commemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  ratification  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  is  a  limited  edition  which  will  be  produced  only 
until  the  end  of  the  Bicentennial  year. 


Jtx,,  ,  <.» 


Roger  kgftfteay,  Director 
National  Museum  of  American  History 
Sauthsonian  Institution 


Stephen  M.  YankloV 

President 

Lenox  Collections 
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On  December  15,  1791,  ratification  of  the  first  ten 
amendments  was  completed,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  became 
part  of  the  Constitution.  Thus,  a  formal  guarantee  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  individuals  became  law. 

Less  than  ten  years  earlier,  in  1782,  a  committee  to  select 
and  prepare  a  seal  for  the  new  government  selected  the  bald 
eagle  as  its  primary  emblem.  The  eagle,  strong,  self  reliant, 
and  free,  seemed  an  appropriate  representation  of  our  new 
nation. 

It  was  with  these  two  events  in  mind  that  the  National 
Museum  of  American  History  and  Lenox  developed  the 
sculpture  Defender  of  Freedom.  The  bald  eagle,  whether  in 
magnificent  flight  or  alert  repose,  has  long  symbolized  many 
of  the  values  that  Americans  hold  so  dear,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  has  long  protected  them. 

The  Bill  of  Rights 

When  drafting  the  Constitution,  the  Founding  Fathers 
deliberately  neglected  to  include  a  bill  of  rights,  thinking  it 
unnecessary.  During  the  struggles  over  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  however,  opponents  criticized  the  failure  to 
include  such  provisions  and  refused  to  ratify.  As  a  compromise 
and  to  secure  ratification,  Federalists  pledged  to  press  for  a 
national  bill  of  rights  during  the  first  Congress.  Thus,  in 
September  1789  the  House  of  Representatives  proposed  that 


the  states  adopt  12  amendments  constituting  a  Bill  of  Rights. 
Only  ten  of  the  amendments  were  actually  ratified,  and  on 
December  15,  1791  the  Bill  of  Rights  became  part  of  the 
Constitution.  Protecting  the  liberties  of  expression  and  belief, 
of  freedom  of  conscience,  the  press,  and  assembly,  of  the 
rights  of  persons  accused  of  crime,  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  truly  a 
proud  birthright  for  all  Americans. 

The  Eagle  as  National  Symbol 
On  July  4,  1776  the  Continental  Congress,  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  seal  for  the  new 
government.  The  first  committee’s  proposal  did  not 
incorporate  the  eagle,  but  did  choose  the  motto  of  E  Pluribus 
Unum  (out  of  many,  one),  to  reflect  the  unique  nature  of  this 
new  governement.  Following  the  war  for  independence,  the 
committee  proposed  the  bald  eagle  as  the  primary  emblem  of 
the  new  seal.  The  emblem  was  further  refined  by  William 
Barton  to  include  the  sheaf  of  arrows  and  olive  branch,  and 
the  modified  seal  was  adopted.  From  then  on  the  eagle  has 
been  a  prominent  element  in  our  national  symbolism.  Patriotic 
hyperbole  endowed  the  eagle  with  a  host  of  symbolic 
attributes,  especially  freedom,  individualism,  courage,  and 
vigilance — all  virtues  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  personal 
liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


MANOMET  BIRD  OBSERVATORY  g| 

P.O.  BOX  936  (508)  224-6521 

MANOMET,  MA  02345  FAX  (508)  224-9220 


TO:  Tyngsboro  Bird  Society 

FROM:  MBO  Birder’s  Exchange 

DATE:  3  December,  1991 

MBO  is  very  thankful  for  the  donations  to  the  Birder’s 
Exchange  that  have  come  from  members  of  the  Tyngsboro  Bird  Socie¬ 
ty.  Because  parting  with  an  old  pair  of  binoculars  or  a  well 
worn  field  guide  is,  for  many  of  us,  like  parting  with  an  old 
friend,  we  thought  you’d  like  to  know  where  your  donations  are 
now.  Below  are  listed  the  donors  from  your  club  whose  gifts  we 
have  already  distributed.  Descriptions  of  many  of  the  groups  may 
be  found  in  the  accompanying  update. 


Lillian  Files  -  Hawk  Watch,  Veracruz,  Mexico 
Frederick  Geissler  -  Shorebird  Research  group,  Univ.  of 
Rusty  Gerrish  -  Shorebird  group,  Yucatan,  Mexico 
Bill  and  May  Harris  -  Shorebird  group,  Yucatan,  Mexico 
Lauraine  Riel  -  Chilean  Shorebird  Network 


Chile 


THE  NEED 


THE  RESPONSE 


Most  "North  American"  migratory  birds 
actually  spend  half  of  their  lives  in  the 
neotropics,  a  region  experiencing  high  rates 
of  deforestation  and  other  environmental 
pressures.  Efforts  to  preserve  these  species 
must  be  international,  yet  a  lack  of 
binoculars  and  other  basic  research 
equipment  is  frustrating  the  efforts  of  Latin 
American  research  and  conservation  groups. 
Without  proper  equipment,  these  groups 
cannot  identify  and  protect  habitats  crucial  to 
resident  and  migrant  birds,  and  educate  the 
public  about  conservation  issues. 

This  message  was  delivered  by  a  group  of 
Latin  American  biologists  at  a  recent 
symposium  on  neotropical  migrant  birds 
hosted  by  Manomet  Bird  Observatory  (MBO). 


rhe  MBO  Birder’s  Exchange  was  formed  in 
[990  in  response  to  the  need  for  basic  field 
equipment,  most  of  which  is  not  available  or 
is  prohibitively  expensive  in  Latin  American 
countries.  The  Exchange  is  a  network  of 
North  American  birders,  bird  clubs,  and 
environmental  organizations  that  contribute 
new  and  used  binoculars,  spotting  scopes, 
35mm  cameras,  bird  guides,  field  equipment 
and  other  items  to  aid  research,  conservation, 
and  education  efforts  in  the  neotropics. 

These  items  are  distributed  to  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  organizations  working  with 
resident  and  migratory  birds  that  have 
requested  Exchange  assistance.  Already, 
equipment  requests  have  been  received  from 
organizations  in  20  different  countries. 


Membership-supported  Research  and  Education  in  Environmental  Biology 
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YOU  CAN  HELP  WINTERING  BLUEBIRDS 

Being  trouble-shooter  for  BLUEBIRD  problems  throughout 
New  England,  I've  been  getting  lots  of  reports  this 
winter  that  many  bluebirds  did  not  migrate  south. 

This  is  always  a  fearful  situation  for  them.  They 
normally  migrate  from  this  area  between  mid-October  to 
November  but  due  to  an  open  warm  winter,  some  are  apt 
to  stay  over  and  try  surviving  on  winter  berries. 

Bluebirds  are  insect  eaters  which  naturally  are  not 
available  in  winter  months  here  in  New  England  and 
when  berries  become  exhausted  or  covered  with  snow 
and  coated  with  ice,  bluebirds  will  perish.  In  1981 
after  a  week's  storm,  I  picked  up  17  dead  bluebirds 
on  my  trail  in  this  area  which  was  a  very  sad  experience 

If  you  have  bluebirds  in  your  yard  or  vicinity  this 
winter  and  a  bad  snow  or  ice  storm  happens,  there  is 
something  YOU  can  do  to  help  these  beautiful  creatures 
to  survive.  Bluebirds  may  come  to  feeders  and  accept 
the  following  laid  out  for  them:  raisins  that  can  be 
plumped  up  by  placing  them  in  hot  water  with  red  food 
dye,  currents,  dried  fruit,  doughnuts,  canned  dog  food, 
suet  &  suet  mixture,  wild  berries  and  sumac  branches 
hanging  here  and  there  in  your  yard.  Of  course,  meal 
worms  are  always  most  welcome,  but  are  very  expensive. 

If  you  have  any  problems  and  need  help.  I'll  welcome 
your  phone  call  -  692-2520. 

Li 1  Files 

Past  President  North  American  Bluebird  Society 
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Nashua  Birdathon 
Strikes  Again  /  f  “?/ 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  The  Nashua 
Birdathon  showed  us  how  to  learn, 
support  conservation  and  have  fun  at  the 
same  time.  'Blanks  to  Bill  and  Ma  y 
1  Iarris,  Jim  and  CZarol  Canning,  and 
Imogene  Buchholz  for  organizing  and 
succeeding  again.  Their  birdathon  was  a 
great  success,  lliey  identified  53  species 
of  birds  in  one  day. 

And,  through  pledges  received  for  each  species  spotted, 
they  raised  $507.40.  'Hie  Nature  Conservancy  thanks 
you  all  for  your  efforts.  Besides  the  organizers,  the 
following  sponsors  generously  pledged  contributions  to 
the  effort: 

Randy  and  Ann  Peterson,  Tom  and  Hazel  Collins,  Mrs. 

Lillian  Files,  Halva  Peterson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  McKinnon,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dexter  Lund,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Cook,  Sharon  B.  Conscntino, 
Eiainc  Surrette,  Pete  and  Joan  Berys,  Mary  G.  Schoonmaker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Iiirry  Duprcy,  fxah  Colburn,  Dorothy  Dunderdale,  Betty  Choate, 
Jim  Lee,  Albert  Ogonowski,  Cynthia  and  Mildred  Rogers,  Hans 
Buchholz,  Jim  Miller,  Gail  Toffling,  Wendy  Roberts,  Judy  St.  Germain 
Rebecca  Markcy,  Wanda  Hartigan,  Elaine  O'Connor,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ixiuis  Chaisson,  Ms.  Marjorie  Butterfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Coutreau,  Miss  Mary  Brannigan,  Miss  Connie  Chaput,  Dennis  Stamulis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I^irry  Whittier,  and  several  anonymous  donors. 


House  Sparrows  Wanted! 


"Dear  Bluebirders:  You  folks  are  producing  a 
lot  of  dead  house  sparrows.  How  about  making 
them  available  to  wildlife  rehabilitation 
facilities,  such  as  Wild  Again  at  St.  Cloud 
State?  Finding  enough  food  for  recovering 
raptors  is  often  a  problem.  We  have  a 
half-blind  great  horned  owl  we  keep  for 
educational  use  and  as  a  foster  parent  for 
orphaned  owls.  This  bird  would  love  a  few 
meals  of  sparrow.  Sincerely,  "  (Prof.-)  John] 

H.  Peck,  Dept.  Biol. Sciences.  612-255-2039. 

Ed*s  note:  Many  Twin  City  area  bluebirders  I 
take  their  sparrows  to  the  Raptor  Center  on^|  Thank  you. 
the  St. Paul  campus  or  to  local  falconers. 

People  near  St.  Cloud  should  take  them  to 
Wild  Again.  Now,  if  we  just  get  enough! 

rehabilitated  and  released  raptors  trained  the  sparrows  hav( 

on  a  house  sparrow  diet....  £0  delivered  to  the  campus,  where  they 

need  hundreds  of  them.  If  you  can  freeze 
them  as  they  are  trapped  until  you 

accumulate  a  large  number,  and  can  then  get 
them  to  the  campus. 


BLUEBIRD  ALERT! 

Do  you  have  these  beautiful  "Bluebirds  of  Happiness" 
nesting  on  your  property  or  maybe  have  seen  them  elsewhere?] 
How  lucky  you  arei  You  must  feel  like  one  of  the  "Chosen 
Ones"! 

Would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  and,  as  New  England's 
trouble-shooter,  maybe  I  can  help  you  with  any  problems. 
Bluebird  brochures  are  available  to  anyone  interested  - 
call  692-2520. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  Bluebirds  in  our  two 
towns  of  Dunstable  &  Tyngsborough  in  the  past  four  years 
due  to  folks  putting  up  nesting  boxes  in  the  proper 
habitat.  At  the  end  of  the  Bluebird  nesting  season  in 
September,  I  would  also  appreciate  hearing  how  many  pair 
of  Bluebirds  you  had,  number  of  eggs  and  chicks  fledged 
for  my  survey  for  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society, 


Lil  Files  -  Past  President 
North  American  Bluebird  Society 
Scribner  Hill 
Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 


Building  A 
Natural-Looking 
Bluebird  Nest 
Box  For 
Photography/* 

O  JL  •/ 


How  To  Construct  A 
Nesting  Cavity 
That  Looks  Like 
Nature’s  Own  Creation 


Article  and  Photographs  by 
BOBBY  HARRISON 


t  intriguing  photographic  subjects.  I 
have  found  that  to  get  close-up,  qual¬ 
ity  bluebird  photographs,  your  best  bet  is 
to  photograph  at  a  nest  box.  Not  only  are 
bluebirds  accustomed  to  nesting  in  man¬ 
made  nest  boxes,  but  they  are  also  easily 
approached  and  tolerant  of  people. 

One  day,  while  photographing  a  male 
Eastern  Bluebird  at  a  nest  box,  I  recalled  a 
natural  bluebird  nesting  cavity  I  found 
years  ago.  Instead  of  a  man-made  nest  box, 
I  wished  I  could  find  another  tree  cavity 
where  I  could  photograph  bluebirds. 
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Li 1  Files 

Past  President  North  American  Bluebird  Society 


Russell's  Lecture  Series 

^WaW,  tja.SS 

JANUARY  25th 


10:30am 


LILLIAN  FILES 


"Bring  Back  The  Bluebirds" 

Local  Bird  Lecturer 
How  To  Attract  These  Birds  To  Your  Yard. 
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Soo-Nipi  Audubon 
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NEW  LONDON  -  Lillian 
Files,  bluebird  expert  and 
former  president  of  the 
North  American  Bluebird 
Society  and  Tyngsboro  Bird 
Society  of1  Massachusetts, 
will  present  a  slide  presen¬ 
tation  at  the  Soo-Nipi 
j  Audubon  Chapter  on  Feb.  14 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  St. 
Andrews  Episcopal  Church. 

The  program,  "Bring  Back 
Ithe  Bluebirds,"  is  open  to 
] the  public,  a  $2  donation  is 
[suggested. 


maintained  45  to  50  bluebird 
boxes  on  her  property  and 
for  many  years  she  moni¬ 
tored  100  nesting  boxes  on  a 
New  England  Bluebird 
Trail.  She  has  had  a  high 
rate  of  successful  bluebird 
nesting.  Her  presentation 
will  highlight  the  blue¬ 
bird's  plight  and  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  conserve  the 
species. 

For  more  information,  call 
John  Robie,  chapter  vice- 
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For  45  years.  Files  has  president,  at  938-2057. 


Soo-Nipi  Audubon  Chapterl 
will  present  Lillian  Files,! 
renowned  bluebird  enthusi¬ 
ast,  with  her  slide  program 
I  “Bring  Back  the  Bluebirds”  at 
7:30  p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  14,  at 
St.  Andrew’s  Church.  Every¬ 
one  is  welcome.  A  suggested 
donation  of  $2  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 


J  -  /7-7& 


Art  Aylesworth 

Bluebird  Man  of  Ronan 
P.O.  Box  794 
Ronan,  MT  59864 


Affiliates 

Mountain  Bluebird  Trails 
North  American  Bluebird  Society 
Trout  Unlimited 
Ducks  Unlimited 

“Effective  Conservation” 
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TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 


Welcome  Back'.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  March  5th. 
The  subject  "Atlantic  Canada"  as  presented  by  Jean  Buermeye* 
from  Harvard,  Massachusetts.  Jean  is  a  photographer, 
lecturer  and  teacher.  Her  work  has  appeared  in  many 
journals  and  books.  She  will  offer  a  slide  presentation 
for  your  enjoyment.  Come  journey  north  to  see  the  many 
wonders  of  Canada's  Eastern  Provences.  Visit  Cape  Breton 
Island  in  Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as  Newfoundland,  the 
Gaspe  Peninsula  and  then  on  to  Bonaventure. 

Meetings  are  held  at  the  Dunstable  Congregational  Church 
Route  113,  at  7:30  p.m.  Dues  are  single  $5,  Family  $8 
Guests  $2  donation,  students  free.  If  you  are  a  member 
please  show  membership  card  at  the  meeting. 

Please  join  us.  Bring  a  friend.  Relax  and  enjoy  the 
)resentation  and  refreshments! 


°*v  tv . 

rOCV  * 


Hitchcock 

Center 

for  the  Environment 


Programs 
Winter  1992 


Welcome  to  the  Hitchcock  Center  for  the  Environment,  a  non-profit  educational  center.  Our  Winter  programs  cover 

a  wide  range  of  subjects.  We  hope  that  you  will  find  something  of  interest  in  these  pages,  whether  you  are  a  nature 
lover,  scientist,  artist,  bird  watcher,  or  all  of  the  above. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you! 

M.  David  Ziomek,  Executive  Director 


Bring  Back  the  Bluebirds 

Lillian  Lund  Files 

Saturday,  March  7,  10:00  am 

(Co-sponsored  with  the  Hadley  Garden  Center) 

How  many  of  us  in  New  England  have  seen  one  of  our 
best  beloved  songbirds,  the  Bluebird,  recently?  The 
Bluebird  population  over  the  last  fifty  years  has  declined 
rapidly,  as  they  no  longer  are  able  to  find  enough  places 
to  breed  successfully.  Come  join  Lillian  Lund  Files, 
past  President  of  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society 
and  the  Tyngsboro  Bird  Society  as  she  presents  a  lecture 
and  slide  show  on  the  plight  of  Bluebirds  and  the  human 
conservation  effort  to  increase  their  numbers.  Bluebird 
nesting  box  design  and  placement  will  be  discussed  and 
samples  will  be  available  for  purchase. 


Fee:  $5  Hitchcock  member 

$6  non-member 


QUESTION 

CORNER 

Lawrence  Zeleny 


I  have  been  a  bluebird  enthusiast 
only  two  years  during  which  time  our 
eight  boxes  have  fledged  63  birds  (all 
bluebirds). 

When  I  inquired  of  NABS  what  to  do 
about  House  Sparrows,  I  was  told  to 
trap  them,  and  when  I  asked  what  to  do 
with  the  trapped  birds,  the  answer  was 
“kill  them.” 

Aren’t  we  all  part  of  an  international 
society  to  protect  and  save  all  wildlife? 

Annie  Hendricks 
Ft.  Belvoir,  Virginia 

In  your  recent  letter  you  asked,  quite 
logically,  why  an  organization  devoted 
to  the  preservation  of  wildlife  should 
sanction  the  destruction  of  any  spe¬ 
cies  of  wildlife  such  as  the  House 
Sparrow  ( Passer  domesticus). 

The  House  Sparrow,  formerly  known 
as  the  English  Sparrow,  is  not  a  native 
American  bird.  It  was  introduced  into 
this  country  from  Europe  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  last  century  and  very  rapidly 
spread  to  most  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  has  become  one  of  our  most 
abundant  birds.  These  birds  will  build 
their  nests  in  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  locations  but  have  a  strong 
preference  for  enclosures  of  some  sort 
such  as  cavities  in  dead  trees  or  in 
nesting  boxes  provided  for  native  birds 
such  as  bluebirds. 

House  Sparrows  are  far  more 
aggressive  than  bluebirds  and  will  al¬ 
most  always  win  in  any  competition 
between  the  two  species  for  a  nesting 
site.  If  bluebirds  are  already  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  nesting  box  or  cavity,  the 
sparrows  will  usually  drive  them  out 
and  destroy  the  bluebird  eggs  or  nest¬ 
lings.  A  brooding  female  bluebird  will 
commonly  be  killed  by  a  sparrow,  often 
having  her  eyes  plucked  out  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  If  the  male  bluebird  tries  to  inter- 


Bermuda  Bluebird  Coin  Released 

The  Bermuda  Monetary  Authority, 
paying  tribute  to  Bermuda’s  natural 
history,  has  released  coins  featuring 
the  Eastern  Bluebird.  The  uncirculated 
ten  dollar  gold  coin  will  sell  for  $75.00. 
The  two  dollar  silver  proof  coin  will  sell 
for  $40.00.  Anyone  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  these  coins  can  do  so  through 
the  Bermuda  Bluebird  Society,  P.O. 
Box  HS23,  Harrington  Sound,  Ber¬ 
muda,  HSBX. 


fere,  he  too  will  very  likely  meet  the 
same  fate. 

Since  House  Sparrows  are  not  native 
American  birds,  they  are  not  protected 
by  law  and  seemingly  harsh  treatment 
may  often  be  necessary  to  protect 
bluebirds  and  other  native  birds  from 
them. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  devise  a 
nesting  box  acceptable  to  bluebirds 
but  not  to  House  Sparrows,  but  so  far] 
these  efforts  have  had  very  limited  sue- 1 
cess. 
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16  Somers  Gardens 
PO  Box  HS  23 
Harrington  Sound  HS  BX 
Bermuda 

19th  February,  1992 


Dear  Lil, 

How  are  ya?  First  let  me  apologise  profusely  for  not  having  written  to  you 
sooner.  I've  been  meaning  to  write  since  the  NABS  AGM!  Well,  before  you 
know  it,  a  week  then  a  month  then  six  months  have  slipped  by,  and  I  still  aint 
wrote  you  a  letter!  Thanks  so  much  for  the  poster,  by  the  way. 

Yes  it  was  a  great  conference,  fantastic.  What  a  grand  thing  to  have 
accomplished!  Of  course,  all  the  credit  should  go  to  my  lovely  wife,  Angela, 
(without  whom  I  wouldnt  be  happy!) 

I'm  getting  busy  here  on  the  island  with  the  new  bluebird  season.  I  just  had 
thirty  boxes  delivered  to  me  today  and  I  got  a  couple  of  friends  lined  up  to  go 
erect  them.  I've  got  a  full  page  ad  appearing  in  the  Royal  Gazette  in  the  next  few 
days,  and  our  AGM  date  is  set  for  March  24th,  at  Government  House,  of  course. 
It's  going  to  be  a  good  year  for  bluebirds.  We've  had  a  good  wet  but  mild  winter. 

Every  day  I'm  getting  back  more  and  more  sensations  in  my  toes,  feet  and  legs. 
This  is  the  year  I  shall  walk  again,  you  wait. 

All  the  best  to  you,  Lil.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  you  stay  at  our  humble 
abode.  Best  wishes  for  the  upcoming  season.  Hope  you  get  good  nesting! 


Yours  ever. 


PS.  Dont  forget  about  THE  URANTIA  BOOK! 


Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 

1  Wachusett  Meadow  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

; 

1 113Goodnow  Rd. 

1  Princeton,  MA  01541 
1(508)  464-2712 

Wachusett  Meadow 
Wildlife  Sanctuary  | 

Inviting  Bluebirds  to  Your  Backyard 

Saturday,  March  7, 1:00  -  3:30  p.m. 

Leaders:  Don  Leistikow  and  Joe  Choiniere 

Bluebirds  are  really  back!  If  you  have  an  acre  of  open  land, 
these  gentle  birds  will  nest  in  boxes  from  March  to  July  and 
delight  you.  We  provide  you  with  all  the  information  and 
enthusiasm  you’ll  need  to  set  up  your  own  bluebird  area.  We 
also  can  provide  you  with  a  box  and  mounting  pole. 

FEE:  $7M;  $8NM 

optional  nest  &  pole  $16.00 

Saturday,  March  14, 1:00  -  3:00  p.m. 

Speaker:  Lillian  Files,  North  American  Bluebird  Association 
Location:  Broad  Meadow  Brook  WLS 

Lillian  has  worked  extensively  with  bluebirds  and  helped 
many  people  to  establish  bluebird  trails.  Join  her  for  a  lively 
and  engaging  introduction  to  these  delightful  birds. 

FEE:  $4M;  $5NM 


WACHUSETT  MEADOW 


Princeton 


508-464-2712 


INVITING  BLUEBIRDS  TO 
YOUR  YARD 

March  7-1-3:30  p.m. 

Set  up  your  own  bluebird  area.  We  will 
provide  you  with  the  information,  enthusi¬ 
asm,  box,  and  mounting  pole.  Fee:  $24 
NM;  $23  M  (includes  nestbox  and 
pole).* 

BLUEBIRDS  IN  YOUR  BACKYARD 

(Cosponsored  with  Broad  Meadow 
Brook) 

March  14 — 1-3  p.m. 

Enjoy  a  slide  program  and  lecture  by  Lillian 
Files,  past  president  of  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Association,  who  will  provide  a 
lively  and  engaging  introduction  to  these 
birds.  Fee:  $5  NM;  $4  M.* 


THE  EAGLETTER 

Downeast  Chapter  of  the  Maine  Audubon  Society 

P.O.  Box  539 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine  04609 

FEBRUARY  1992 


Thursday,  March  19th,  7:30  p.m. 

The  Unitarian-Universalist  Church,  Ellsworth. 

"Bring  Back  the  Bluebirds." 

Lillian  Files,  past  president  of  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society  and  a 
lecturer  on  bluebirds  for  many  years,  will  present  a  slide  program  explaining 
the  bluebirds'  plight  and  suggesting  good  and  effective  bluebird  conservation 
methods.  She  maintains  and  monitors  an  extensive  bluebird  trail  in 


By  MARY  ANN  HAYWARD 


Most  people  are  looking  for  indica¬ 
tors  of  the  coming  of  spring  at  this 
time  of  year  —  pussy  willows,  cro¬ 
cus,  robins.  For  Lillian  Lund  Files, 
the  sight  of  the  electric  blue  of  a  blue¬ 
bird’s  feathers  excites  her. 

Bluebirds  have  been  considered  the 
true  herald  of  spring  over  robins,  and 
they  were  once  more  plentiful  than 
robins.  This  year  Files  has  received 
many  reports  of  bluebirds  seen  in  the 
area  throughout  the  winter.  While 
many  a  bluebirder  is  thrilled  to  see  the 
gentle  bird  in  the  dead  of  January, 
they  are  still  concerned  that  they 
could  suffer  disaster. 

“It’s  scary,”  Files  told  the  Tyngs- 
boro  Bird  Society  last  week,  “many 
people  in  this  area  have  had  bluebirds 
all  winter  because  of  the  open,  mild 
winter.” 

The  former  North  American  Blue¬ 
bird  Society  president  recalls  the 
plight  of  the  bluebirds  just  10  years 
ago.  Male  bluebirds  arrived  in  the 
north  early  in  record  numbers.  A 
super  year  for  bluebirds  appeared  to 
be  unfolding.  But  a  typical  New  Eng¬ 
land  spring  storm  dashed  her  hopes. 
What  was  reported  by  meteorologists 
as  snow  flurries  turned  out  to  be  a 
two-day  blizzard.  Files  went  out  on 
cross  country  skis  through  her  blue¬ 
bird  trail,  a  string  of  nesting  boxes,  to 
bring  food  to  the  birds,  but  to  no  avail. 
What  she  found  in  the  storm’s  after- 
math  was  disheartening. 

“I  found  them  dead  in  boxes,  dead 
on  the  ground  near  stone  walls,”  she 
reported,  “They  were  trying  to  get  out 
of  the  cold  and  huddle  together.  I 
found  17  dead  bluebirds,  mostly 
males.” 


If  the  temperature  dips  significant¬ 
ly,  even  without  a  snowstorm,  blue¬ 
birds  are  at  risk.  Their  soft  beaks  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  chipping  through  ice 
that  may  form  on  sumac  berries,  their 
winter  diet,  Rev.  Ray  Prybis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  bird  society,  explained. 

If  a  spring  snowstorm  or  tempera¬ 
ture  dip  occurs,  you  can  help  blue¬ 
birds  by  leaving  food  out  for  them. 
Normally  these  birds  prefer  insects, 
but  eat  wild  berries  at  other  times. 
They  will  take  raisins  plumped  up  in 
hot  water  with  red  dye  added  to  simu¬ 
late  dogwood  berries.  Currants  and 
chopped  dried  fruit  can  also  be  treated 
in  this  manner  for  the  bluebirds. 
Doughnuts,  dog  food,  suet  and  suet 
mixture  can  also  be  left  out.  Meal 
worms  can  be  purchased,  and  will  be 
gladly  received,  but  are  very  expen¬ 
sive. 

The  bluebird  population  plummet¬ 
ed  in  50  years,  the  result  of  pesticide 
use  and  nesting  habitat  decline.  To 
further  compound  their  plight,  ag¬ 
gressive  sparrows  and  starlings  were 
introduced  from  Europe,  and  con¬ 
stantly  outbattle  the  bluebirds  for 
nesting  cavities,  Files  found.  She  has 
had  bluebirds  returning  to  her  proper¬ 
ty  for  decades,  but  didn’t  realize  how 
rare  they  were  until  a  visitor  ex¬ 
claimed  upon  seeing  them. 

Since  then  Files  has  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  throughout  New  England  and 
the  country  lecturing  on  bluebirds  and 
how  humans  can  help  to  boost  their 
population.  “I  tell  people  to  use  di¬ 
mensionally  correct  boxes  in  open 
fields,  and  most  important,  monitor 
the  boxes,”  she  said. 

Bluebird  nesting  boxes  are  con¬ 
structed  so  they  can  be  opened  peri¬ 
odically  for  inspection,  cleaning  and 


whatever  help  is  needed.  Aggressive 
alien  birds  can  be  discouraged  from 
using  the  boxes  by  repeatedly  remov¬ 
ing  their  nesting  materials. 

Don’t  confuse  bluebirds  with  blue 
jays.  They  have  an  intense  blue  back 
and  rusty  red  breast.  These  mild-man¬ 
nered  birds  with  their  cheery  warble 
seem  capable  of  human  emotion. 
After  watching  them  awhile,  it’s  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  they  be¬ 
came  the  traditional  symbol  of  love, 
happiness  and  hope  in  lyrics  and  poet¬ 
ry.  Unfortunately,  their  symbolism 
has  led  many  to  believe  they  are  only 
mythical  birds.  In  truth,  they  are  very 
real,  and  in  need  of  human  health  or 
they  face  extinction. 

In  her  role  as  “Johnny  Appleseed  of 
Bluebirds,”  Files  tries  to  spread  the 
word  on  the  bluebird  plight  and  the 
human  help  that  is  needed.  In  the  past 
few  years,  bluebirders  have  seen  re¬ 
sults.  This  is  one  conservation  effort 
that  doesn’t  require  a  doctorate  to 
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BOSTON  AREA 
MARCH/APRIL 
EVENTS  SCHEDULE 
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All  events  are  free. 

Reservations  are  normally  required  as  space  is  limited. 

For  more  information  and  reservations,  please  call  or  come  by  the  host  store. 

Bring  Back  The  Bluebirds 

Thursday,  March  26,  1992 
7:00  p.m.  -  R:00  p.m. 

Lillian  Lund  Files,  long  known  in  the  area  as  "The  Bluebird  Lady,"  will  be  here  to  teach  us  about 
these  legendary  birds.  Complete  with  a  slide  show  and  displays,  she'll  focus  on  how  to  attract^ 
bluebirds  to  your  backyard,  their  nesting  habits,  and  how  we  can  help  to  bring  the  bluebirds  bac 

l  he  Nature  Company,  Concord 

j  1 5  Monument  Street  Concord,  Massachusetts 

/  _ Laurie  Dowling  508-369-2000 _ 


Photographs  icourtesy  ol  J.  Douglas  Quinr 
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which  has  been  around  for/10,000 
years,  was  a  threatened  species. 
The  decrease  in  populat/on  is  a 
mystery,  but  Quinn  said  loss  of 
habitat,  and  competition  /with  the 
starling  and  English  /  sparrow 
aided  the  decline. 

About  eight  or  10  years  ago, 
Brad  Blodgett,  a  state  ornitholo¬ 
gist  from  Westborougn,  started  a 
bluebird  trail  at  High/Ridge  Wild¬ 
life  Sanctuary  in  the  Gardner 
area,  Quinn  said.  “He  helped  me  a 
great  deal,”  Quinn  said. 

Gail  Richard,  of  Ashbumham, 
monitors  the  nesting  boxes  | 
“Lillian  Files  of  Tyng^bwaJh-- 
Rnngawnni^reaWlea^'  to-  bring" 
bluebird  back,  in  tor  the,"  dr 
Qoinn-saif^7  ' 

The  North  American  B 
Society  has  published  nesJ 
dans  and  instructions.  _ I 


he  next  meeting  will  be  held  Thursday,  April  2 
lawks  in  Flight  by  Paul  Roberts^  Paul  Roberts  of  Medford, 
IA,  has  been  a  hawkwatcher  for  two  decades.  During  the 
ast  15  years,  he  has  founded  and  presided  over  the 
astern  Massachusetts  Hawk  Watch,  written  numerous  articles 
nd  taught  courses  on  hawk  identification  and  hawk  migration, 
his  slide  lecture  introduces  16  species  of  hawks  that  might 
e  seen  migrating  through  or  breeding  in  New  England.  The 
mphasis  is  on  learning  to  identify  hawks  in  flight,  and 
earning  when  and  where  to  see  numbers  of  hawks  in  migration, 
pr  l  is  peak  month  of  spring  hawk  migration  in  New  England, 
o  oe  sure  to  attend  this  timely  presentation. 

ee  ings  are  held  at  the  Dunstable  Congregational  Church, 
n  oute  113,  Main  St.,  at  7:30  p.m.  Dues:  Single  $5, 
am  ly  $8,  Guests  $2  and  students  are  free. 
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“A  man’s  interest  in  a  single  bluebird  is 
worth  more  than  a  complete  but  dry  list  of 

the  fauna  and  flora  of  a  town.” 

—  Henry  David  Thoreau 


fappiriess  is  cl  bluebird  in  your  own  back- 
unrd. ’  — J.  Doualas  Quinn 


BOYS  ARE  GETTING  THE  BIRD 

RESEARCHERS  have  found  daddy  bluebirds  feed | 
their  daughters  up  to  twice  as  much  as  their  sons. 
The  mama  birds,  however,  don’t  play  favorites:  they  feed 
sexes  equally.  Nature  buffs  think  papa  discriminates  be¬ 
cause  male  youngsters  often  hang  around  the  nest  when 
they  mature  and  compete  with  their  dads. 
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Bird  society  learns  about  bluebirds 


By  MARY  ANN  HAYWARD 


Most  people  are  looking  for  indica¬ 
tors  of  the  coming  of  spring  at  this 
time  of  year  —  pussy  willows,  cro¬ 
cus,  robins.  For  Lillian  Lund  Files, 
the  sight  of  the  electric  blue  of  a  blue¬ 
bird’s  feathers  excites  her. 

Bluebirds  have  been  considered  the 
true  herald  of  spring  over  robins,  and 
they  were  once  more  plentiful  than 
robins.  This  year  Files  has  received 
many  reports  of  bluebirds  seen  in  the 
area  throughout  the  winter.  While 
many  a  bluebirder  is  thrilled  to  see  the 
gentle  bird  in  the  dead  of  January, 
they  are  still  concerned  that  they 
could  suffer  disaster. 

“It’s  scary,”  Files  told  the  Tyngs- 
boro  Bird  Society  last  week,  “many 
people  in  this  area  have  had  bluebirds 
all  winter  because  of  the  open,  mild 
winter.” 

The  former  North  American  Blue¬ 
bird  Society  president  recalls  the 
plight  of  the  bluebirds  just  10  years 
ago.  Male  bluebirds  arrived  in  the 
north  early  in  record  numbers.  A 
super  year  for  bluebirds  appeared  to 
be  unfolding.  But  a  typical  New  Eng¬ 
land  spring  storm  dashed  her  hopes. 
What  was  reported  by  meteorologists 
as  snow  flurries  turned  out  to  be  a 
two-day  blizzard.  Files  went  out  on 
cross  country  skis  through  her  blue¬ 
bird  trail,  a  string  of  nesting  boxes,  to 
bring  food  to  the  birds,  but  to  no  avail. 
What  she  found  in  the  storm’s  after- 
math  was  disheartening. 

“I  found  them  dead  in  boxes,  dead 
on  the  ground  near  stone  walls,”  she 
reported,  “They  were  trying  to  get  out 
of  the  cold  and  huddle  together.  I 
found  17  dead  bluebirds,  mostly 
males.” 


If  the  temperature  dips  significant¬ 
ly,  even  without  a  snowstorm,  blue¬ 
birds  are  at  risk.  Their  soft  beaks  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  chipping  through  ice 
that  may  form  on  sumac  berries,  their 
winter  diet,  Rev.  Ray  Prybis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  bird  society,  explained. 

If  a  spring  snowstorm  or  tempera¬ 
ture  dip  occurs,  you  can  help  blue¬ 
birds  by  leaving  food  out  for  them. 
Normally  these  birds  prefer  insects, 
but  eat  wild  berries  at  other  times. 
They  will  take  raisins  plumped  up  in 
hot  water  with  red  dye  added  to  simu¬ 
late  dogwood  berries.  Currants  and 
chopped  dried  fruit  can  also  be  treated 
in  this  manner  for  the  bluebirds. 
Doughnuts,  dog  food,  suet  and  suet 
mixture  can  also  be  left  out.  Meal 
worms  can  be  purchased,  and  will  be 
gladly  received,  but  are  very  expen¬ 
sive. 

The  bluebird  population  plummet¬ 
ed  in  50  years,  the  result  of  pesticide 
use  and  nesting  habitat  decline.  To 
further  compound  their  plight,  ag¬ 
gressive  sparrows  and  starlings  were 
introduced  from  Europe,  and  con¬ 
stantly  outbattle  the  bluebirds  for 
nesting  cavities,  Files  found.  She  has 
had  bluebirds  returning  to  her  proper¬ 
ty  for  decades,  but  didn’t  realize  how 
rare  they  were  until  a  visitor  ex¬ 
claimed  upon  seeing  them. 

Since  then  Files  has  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  throughout  New  England  and 
the  country  lecturing  on  bluebirds  and 
how  humans  can  help  to  boost  their 
population.  “I  tell  people  to  use  di¬ 
mensionally  correct  boxes  in  open 
fields,  and  most  important,  monitor 
the  boxes,”  she  said. 

Bluebird  nesting  boxes  are  con¬ 
structed  so  they  can  be  opened  peri¬ 
odically  for  inspection,  cleaning  and 


whatever  help  is  needed.  Aggressive 
alien  birds  can  be  discouraged  from 
using  the  boxes  by  repeatedly  remov¬ 
ing  their  nesting  materials. 

Don’t  confuse  bluebirds  with  blue 
jays.  They  have  an  intense  blue  back 
and  rusty  red  breast.  These  mild-man¬ 
nered  birds  with  their  cheery  warble 
seem  capable  of  human  emotion. 
After  watching  them  awhile,  it’s  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  they  be¬ 
came  the  traditional  symbol  of  love, 
happiness  and  hope  in  lyrics  and  poet¬ 
ry.  Unfortunately,  their  symbolism 
has  led  many  to  believe  they  are  only 
mythical  birds.  In  truth,  they  are  very 
real,  and  in  need  of  human  health  or 
they  face  extinction. 

In  her  role  as  “Johnny  Appleseed  of 
Bluebirds,”  Files  tries  to  spread  the 
word  on  the  bluebird  plight  and  the 
human  help  that  is  needed.  In  the  past 
few  years,  bluebirders  have  seen  re¬ 
sults.  This  is  one  conservation  effort 
that  doesn’t  require  a  doctorate  to 


NATURE  DISCOVERY  EVENT 
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All  events  are  free. 

Reservations  are  normally  required  as  space  is  limited. 

For  more  information  and  reservations,  please  call  or  come  by  the  host  store. 

Bring  Back  The  Bluebirds 

Thursday,  March  26,  1992 
7:00  p.m.  -  R:00  p.m. 

Lillian  Lund  Files,  long  known  in  the  area  as  "The  Bluebird  Lady,"  will  be  here  to  u 

these  legendary  birds.  Complete  with  a  slide  show  and  displays,  she'll  focus  on  how 
biuebuds  to  your  backyard,  their  nesting  habits,  and  how  we  can  help  to  bring  the  blu^hhH 

I  he  Nature  Company,  Concord 
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15  Monument  Street  Concord,  Massachusetts 
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“A  man’s  interest  in  a  single  bluebird  is 
worth  more  than  a  complete  but  dry  list  of 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  a  town.” 

—  Henry  David  Thoreau 


appiness  is  a  bluebird  in  your  own  back 


yard.'  —J.  Douglas  Quinn 


YNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 

he  next  meeting  will  be  held  Thursday,  April  2 
■a^  in  Flight  by  Paul  Roberts.  Paul  Roberts  of  Medford, 
A,  has  been  a  hawkwatcher  for  two  decades.  During  the 
ast  15  years,  he  has  founded  and  presided  over  the 
astern  Massachusetts  Hawk  Watch,  written  numerous  articles 
"  ai/?,  courses  on  hawk  identification  and  hawk  migration 

his  slide  lecture  introduces  16  species  of  hawks  that  might 
-  seen  migrating  through  or  breeding  in  New  England.  The 
nphasis  is  on  learning  to  identify  hawks  in  flight,  and 
arning  when  and  where  to  see  numbers  of  hawks  in  migration 
rii  is  peak  month  of  spring  hawk  migration  in  New  England, 

)  be  sure  to  attend  this  timely  presentation. 

^Rn^tP  ill  hM^  aLthe  Dunstab1e  Congregational  Church, 

m  V  :  "r"  st-at  7:30  Dues:  Single  $5, 
mi ly  Guests  $2  and  students  are  free 


len  years  ago,  the  bluebird, 
which  has  been  around  for/l  0,000 
years,  was  a  threatened  /species. 
The  decrease  in  populat/on  is  a 
mystery,  but  Quinn  saiu  loss  of 
habitat  and  competition  /with  the 
starling  and  English  /  sparrow 
aided  the  decline. 

About  eight  or  10  vears  ago, 
Brad  Blodgett,  a  state  ornitholo¬ 
gist  from  Westborougn,  started  a 
bluebird  trail  at  High/Ridge  Wild¬ 
life  Sanctuary  in  the  Gardner 
area,  Quinn  said.  “He  helped  me  a 
great  deal,”  Quinn  said. 

Gail  Richard,  of  Ashbumham, 
monitors  the  nesting  boxes 
“Lillian  Files  of  Tyng^bero-  33 
dnnfennwggeaWleat'  tp  bring"  thfe 
bluebird  back  mto-r4he~^  <er  t,” 
QcrinmsarcfT^'  ~ 

The  North  American  Blu<  ~d 
Society  has  published  nesting  ox 


RESEARCHERS  have  found  daddy  bluebirds  feed 
their  daughters  up  to  twice;  as  much  as  their  sons. 
The  mama  birds,  however,  don’t  play  favorites:  they  feed 
sexes  equally.  Nature  buffs  think  papa  discriminates  be¬ 
cause  male  youngsters  often  hang  around  the  nest  when 
they  mature  and  compete  with  their  dads.  _ _ 
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TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 


Meetings  are  held  at  the  Dunstable  Congregational  Church 
Route  113  at  7:30  p.m.  Show  membership  card  at  each 
meeting.  Dues:  Single  $5,  Family  $8,  Guests  $2  donation 
Students  free. 


Thursday,  May  7th  THE  WONDER  OF  IT  ALL  by  Karl  Schanz 


Karl  Schanz  of  Tewksbury  is  a  well-known,  favorite,  club 

member.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Mass.  Camera  Naturalists 
Club  &  Master  Member  of  the  New  England  Camera  Club.  He 
has  won  many  top  awards  in  photography  and  has  exceptional 
talent  in  teaching  and  lecturing.  His  shows  are  in  qreat 
demand  from  some  of  the  largest  photo  clubs  throughout 
the  country.  His  audiovisual  slide  presentation  uses  a 
two-projector  dissolve  technique  and  is  a  symphony  of 
color  with  stereo  musical  accompaniment  and  are  always 
superb. 
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Lovers  of  Bluebirds 
Are  Wringing  In 
The  Breeding  Season 


*  *  * 


By  a  Twist  of  a  Sparrow’s  Neck, 
The  Dedicated  Help  Save 
The  Sweetest  of  Songbirds 


|  A  Day  of  Infamy 

Often,  alas,  there  is  violence.  Marcyl 
jHoepfner  of  Metamora,  111.,  remembers 
the  day  she  found  a  sparrow  that  had  built  a 
nest  over  the  dead  body  of  an  adult  female 
bluebird  he  had  pecked  to  death.  “From 
that  day  on,  I  have  no  mercy  for  a  spar¬ 
row,”  says  Mrs.  Hoepfner:  She  adds  that 
‘  ‘if  you  are  going  to  put  up  a  bluebird  house, 
you  better  be  willing  to  destroy  sparrows.” 


.•.W.T.W-'-"''  ' 


By  Daniel  Machalaba 

|  Staff  Reporter  of  The  Wall  Street  J  ournal  I 

CLARKSVILLE,  Md.  -  As  darkness 
I  falls,  Mark  Wallace  steals  across  a  large 
suburban  lawn  toward  a  wooden  birdhouse  | 
|  mounted  on  a  telephone  pole. 

Working  by  flashlight,  he  unscrews  the  I 
I  top  of  the  birdhouse,  grabs  a  sparrow 
nesting  within  and  pops  her  into  a  cage. 
“She  will  very  shortly  have  an  accident,”] 
he  says. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  already  done  in  1601 
house  sparrows  this  year,  mostly  by  dash-[ 
ing  them  against  a  concrete  sidewalk. 
Their  little  corpses  are  temporarily  piling  I 
up  in  plastic  bags  just  below  the  meat  shelf  | 
in  his  basement  freezer. 

Mr.  Wallace,  a  mild-mannered  conve-| 
nience-store  clerk,  belongs  to  the  North! 
American  Bluebird  Society,  whose  mem¬ 
bers’  devotion  to  a  single  species  stands  out 
even  in  the  world  of  bird  enthusiasts.  To 
stop  the  gentle  bluebirds’  flight  into  obliv¬ 
ion,  thousands  of  dedicated  enthusiasts  are 
trying  to  tip  the  scales  of  nature  to  bring 
them  back.  Volunteers  tend  bluebird  | 
trails-lines  of  nesting  boxes,  or  houses- 
and  stalk  the  house  sparrow.  This  common,  I 
aggressive  bird  invades  bluebird  houses! 
|  and  evicts  their  residents  so  it  can  use  the 
box  for  its  own  nest.  _  _ _ 
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Bluebird 


Mrs.  Hoepfner’s  preferred  methods: 
stomping  them  to  death  or  shooting  them 
with  her  pellet  gun. 

This  mayhem  is  inspired  by  what  the 
perpetrators  consider  the  loveliest  of  na¬ 
tive  American  species.  Not  to  be  confused 
with  the  large  and  raucous  blue  jay,  the 
male  Eastern  Bluebird  is  a  brilliant  cobalt 
blue,  with  a  brick-red  breast  and  white 
belly.  The  brilliant  blue  inspired  Henry 
David  Thoreau  to  write  that  “the  bluebird 
carries  the  sky  on  its  back.” 

“It’s  just  an  absolutely  beautiful  bird,” 
says  Thomas  Meyer,  a  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y., 
investment  adviser  who  monitors  a  450-box 
trail  that  stretches  across  a  golf  course, 
parks  and  estates.  “I  never  get  tired  of 
watching  them.”  He  fixes  his  binoculars  on 
a  pair  of  bluebirds  perched  in  a  tree. 
Suddenly  there  appears  a  blue  flash  as 
sunlight  catches  the  male’s  open  wings. 

What’s  more,  the  bird  has  endear- 
|  ing  traits  -  such  as  a  soft,  gentle  song;  a 
Please  Turn  to  Page  A6,  Column  1 


Lovers  of  the  Gentle  Bluebin 
Wring  In  the  Breeding  Season 


Continued  From  First  Page 
cute,  cuddly  appearance;  and  the  tendency 
of  first-brood  siblings  to  help  their  parents 
feed  second-brood  siblings.  ‘.‘If  people  could 
live  like  bluebirds,  there  wouldn’t  be  so 
many  problems  in  the  world,”  says  Lilian 
Files,  a  retired  businesswoman  and  blue¬ 
bird  fancier  in  Tyngsboro,  Mass.,  who 
rides  a  moped  to  check  114  bluebird  nesting 
boxes  on  her  property,  nearby  yards  and  at 
two  cemeteries.  ‘‘When  you  see  bluebirds 
nesting  on  your  property,  you  feel  like  you 
are  one  of  the  chosen  ones.” 

Bluebird  lovers  also  relish  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  man  the  front  ranks  of  the  conser¬ 
vation  battle.  ‘‘There  is  very  little  we  can 
do  to  help  the  bald  eagle  or  the  peregrine 
falcon,”  says  Ray  Briggs,  a  Cobleskill, 
N.Y.,  devotee.  ‘‘But  with  the  bluebird, 
everyone  can  get  into  the  act.” 

Some  fanciers  set  up  small  produc¬ 
tion  lines  to  build  the  specially  designed 
wooden  nesting  boxes,  which  have  1%-inch 
openings  that  are  large  enough  to  let  blue¬ 
birds  (and,  unavoidably,  sparrows)  enter 
but  too  small  for  starlings,  another  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  Tens  of  thousands  of  the  little 
houses  have  been  set  up  to  attract  the  birds, 
now  that  many  of  their  natural  nesting 
places  -  like  rotted  trees  -  have  dwindled. 
They  are  mounted  on  fenceposts,  trees  or 
poles,  usually  in  open  fields  with  short 
grass  where  bluebirds  can  easily  find  in¬ 
sects. 

Bluebird  trails  aren’t  new,  but  they  are 
proliferating.  Thomas  Musselman  of 
Quincy,  Ill.,  considered  the  originator  of 
the  bluebird  conservation  movement,  es¬ 
tablished  a  bluebird  nest  box  trail  in  the 
1930s.  Lawrence  Zeleny  stirred  the  mod¬ 
ern-day  campaign  with  his  1976  book,  ‘‘The 
Bluebird:  How  You  Can  Help  Its  Fight  for 
Survival,”  and  he  still  maintains  a  bluebird 
trail  in  Beltsville,  Md. 

A  Thrilling  Comeback 

Their  efforts,  and  those  of  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  seem  to  be  paying  off.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Eastern  Bluebird,  now  at  about 
one  million,  grew  about  82%  from  1980  to 
1989,  though  wildlife  specialists  also  credit 
a  string  of  mild  winters.  By  comparison, 
house  sparrows,  an  unprotected  species, 
number  somewhere  in  the  tens  of  millions 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Mr.  Wallace,  the  convenience- 
store  clerk,  says;  ‘‘When  I  see  a  pair  of 
bluebirds  sitting  with  their  young  on  a 
telephone  wire,  it  makes  my  work  all 
worthwhile.” 

On  this  particular  day,  the  34-year-old 
Mr.  Wallace  steers  his  Dodge  Ram  through 
exurban  Howard  County,  checking  some  of 
his  300  nesting  boxes  scattered  on  farms 
and  large-lot  subdivisions.  During  breeding 
season,  from  early  April  to  late  August,  Mr. 


Wallace  spends  50  hours  a  week  on  the 
bluebird  trail. 

He  pulls  up  to  a  residence  where  he  had 
set  a  sparrow  trap  -  a  wire-mesh  cage,  on 
the  ground,  that’s  baited  to  catch  and  hold 
sparrows.  When  he  reaches  in,  a  house 
sparrow  grabs  hold  of  his  hand.  ‘‘Ouch. 
You’re  nasty.  I’m  glad  I  got  you,”  says  Mr. 
Wallace,  whisking  the  sparrow  into  his 
holding  cage  to  await  execution.  He  period¬ 
ically  delivers  bags  of  frozen  sparrow  car¬ 
casses  to  wildlife  rehabilitation  centers  for 
owl  and  hawk  food. 

Even  so,  he  acknowledges  that  the 
task  is  daunting.  ‘‘I  lose  a  few  clutches  to 
the  monsters  every  year  despite  what  I 
do,”  says  Mr.  Wallace.  He  says  he  helped 
fledge  500  bluebirds  and  killed  850  house 
sparrows  last  year. 

Eradication  Methodology 

Other  bluebird  fanciers  pursue  their 
own  house-sparrow  eradication  methods, 
sometimes  taking  guidance  from  the  1980 
book  ‘‘How  to  Control  House  Sparrows,” 
which  is  distributed  by  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society,  based  in  Silver  Spring, 
Md.  They  include  twisting  their  heads  until 
the  neck  is  broken  and  immersing  sparrow 
traps  in  a  tub  of  water.  The  book  also 
mentions  that  sparrows  “can  easily  be 
transferred  to  a  gunny  sack  which  can  be 
fastened  to  the  exhaust  of  a  car.”  It  adds, 
“A  few  minutes  of  exhaust  gas  will  provide 
an  effective,  painless  means  of  doing  away 
with  them.”  When  Mr.  Zeleny,  the  88-year- 
old  bluebird  lover,  finds  a  nesting  house 
sparrow,  he  grabs  the  bird,  turns  away  and 
pulls  off  its  head. 

Some  would  rather  leave  the  deed  to 
others.  “I  don’t  have  the  heart  to  clean  out 
the  sparrow  nests,”  says  Roger  Young, 
whose  bluebird  boxes  are  routinely  in¬ 
spected  by  Mr.  Wallace.  “But  when  Mark 
comes,  they  just  disappear.” 

Still,  there  are  those  -  such  as  David 
Krementz,  a  wildlife  biologist  at  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  in  Athens,  Ga.- 
who  believe  house  sparrows  have  as  much 
right  to  live  as  bluebirds.  Bluebird  enthusi¬ 
asts  are  “playing  God,”  says  Mr.  Kre¬ 
mentz,  who  studied  house  sparrows  for  his 
Ph.D.  thesis  and  learned  to  “like  every¬ 
thing  about  them.”  He  adds  that  house 
sparrows  have  subtle  but  interesting  color¬ 
ation,  animated  mating  behavior  and  feed 
on  Japanese  beetles,  moths,  wasps,  crab 
grass  and  ragweed. 

Mr.  Krementz  has  infuriated  bluebird 
lovers  by  setting  out  nesting  boxes  to  at¬ 
tract  house  sparrows  and  starlings,  which 
he  uses  in  his  field  research.  But  he 
practices  a  live-and-let-live  philosophy  that 
he  thinks  bluebird  devotees  might  well 
follow.  “When  I  got  bluebirds  in  my  star¬ 
ling  boxes,  I  let  them  be,”  he  says.  “I 
didn’t  pull  their  heads  off  or  gas  them.” 
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To: 


Norman  Pearlstine,  Executive  Editor 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 
Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc. 

Editorial  and  Corporate  Headquarters 
200  Liberty  Street 
New  York,  N,Y.  10281 


From : 


James  R  Kunz 
21  Carol  Court 
Endwell ,  NY  13760 
607-754-4397 


Subject:  "Lovers  of  Bluebirds  are  Wringing  in  the  Breeding  Season", 
Article  by  Daniel  Machalaba,  Staff  reporter 
Dated  Wednesday  May  6th,  1992 


Dear  Sir, 

I  am  writing  in  reference  to  the  subject  article  to  voice  my 
disappointment  that  such  sensationalistic  journalism  is  allowed  to 
be  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Not  only  has  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  caused  a  great  disservice  to  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society,  but  it  has  also  caused  a  disservice  to  the  bluebirds 
themselves.  The  information  in  this  article  has  angered  some  people 
to  the  point  of  "doing  all  they  can  do"  to  stop  the  North  American 
Bluebird  Society.  Now  time  and  effort  that  would  be  better  spent 
helping  the  bluebird  will  have  to  be  spent  defending  actions  which 
are  reasonable  and  legal . 


Mr.  Machalaba' s  article,  instead  of  focusing  on  the  methods  and 


research  being  done  to  help  the  bluebirds,  focuses  on  the  emotional  issue 
of  sparrow  eradication.  Instead  of  detailing  the  bluebirders  dedication  an 
devotion,  he  enumerates  various  methods  used  to  kill  sparrows.  He  fails 
to  mention  that  sparrows  are  not  indigenous  to  North  America  and  that 
as  a  human- introduced  species  they  are  aiding  the  decline  of  ALL  cavity 
nesting  species  navtive  to  North  America.  He  even  adds  to  the  emotional 
effect  by  talking  about  the  "little  corpses"  that  are  piling  up  in  the 
freezer  on  page  1.  Its  not  until,. page  6  that  he  clarifies  that  the 
frozen  sparrows  are  donated  to  a  Wildlife  Rehabilitation  Center  for 
owl  and  hawk  food. 

The  "expert"  that  is  quoted  for  the  sparrow's  side  of  the  story, 

David  Kremetz  of  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (Athens,  GA. ) ,  believes 
the  bluebirders  are  "playing  God"  and  that  he  follows  a  "live  and  let  live 
philosophy  and  doesn't  kill  bluebirds.  This  is  all  nice,  except  that 
(1)  it  was  man,  not  God,  who  released  sparrows  into  the  wild  in  New  York 
100  years  ago,  (2)  bluebirders  would  follow  a  live  and  let  live  philosophy 
if  the  sparrows  would.  There  are  many  documented  cases  of  sparrows  killing 
bluebirds.  This  year  is  the  first;  year  I  ever  got  bluebirds.  I  followed 
their  progress  as  they  built  a  nest,  laid  six  little  blue  eggs  and 
later  five  little  nestlings  hatched.  This  past  mother's  day  I  went  to 
check  on  the  baby  bluebirds.  Words  cannot  convey  the  horror  and  shock  I 
felt  when  I  found  a  pair  of  sparrows  had  pecked  the  baby  bluebirds  to  deat 
Lastly  (3),  its  a  good  thing  Mr.  Krementz  doesn't  kill  bluebirds  because 
that  is  illegal  and  he  would  be  arrested  and/or  fined. 


To  set  the  record  straight,  bluebirders  do  not  derive  some  sick 
pleasure  from  killing  sparrows.  It  is  a  necessary  (and  legal)  burden 
to  offset  the  sparrow,  a  non-native,  non-protected  human -introduced 
species,  which  is  aiding  the  decline  of  the  bluebird,  an  indigenous 
and  protected  species. 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here  ?  Well,  we  could  just  let  the  ripples 
in  the  pond  fade,  except  that  some  of  those  ripples  have  turned  into 
direct  threats  against  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society.  I  believe 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  owes  the  North  American  Bluebird  Society  a  fairly 
written  article,  again  on  the  front  page.  This  article  should  document 
the  good  work  that  is  being  done  to  save  a  bird  species,  not  ride  an 
emotional  issue  to  instigate  trouble. 

When  one  causes  an  injustice,  one  should  do  whatever  one  can  to 
right  it .  _ 


Bluebird  Recovery  Program 
Audubon  Chapter  of  Minneapolis 
P.O.  Box  3801 
Minneapolis,  MN  55403 


and  in  the  Media 

•  •  •  •  • 


Nature  Lectures  "Moose  Hill  Sanctuary, 
293  Moose  Hill  St.,  Sharon.  Telephone  784- 
5691.  June  5,  7:30-9  p.m.,  “Bringing  Back 
Bluebirds,”  slide  lecture  on  how  to  attract 
bluebirds  presented  by  Lillian  Files,  the 
"Bluebird  Lady  of  Tyngsboro”  who  has 
maintained  a  bluebird  trail  on  her  property 
for  years.  Fee  $6,  preregistration  required. 
June  10,  7:30-9  p.m.,  “Snake  Wars,”  slide 
lecture  by  author  Thomas  Palmer  on  the 
conflict  of  man  vs.  snake  from  colonial 
times  to  present.  Fee  $6  preregistration  re¬ 
quired. 


Moose  Hill 


f  *r.”  "8s£*,«°.£  XirffV"  S  | Wildlife  Sanctuary 

from  the  May  6,  1992  Wall  Street  Journal, 

which  many  of  you  sent  on  to  us.  Daniel 
"  .  .  „  _.,ff  reoorter.  interviewed  many 

waCriab£American  Bluebird  Society  (NABS)  |  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 

pmhprs  and  seemed  enthralled  by  the 
bluebird  story.  Either  Mr.  Macalaba  is  an 
Animal  Rights  extremist  or  fell  under  their 
foell  for  the  article  concentrated  on  the 
killing  of  house  sparrows  in  bizarre  and 
cruel  ways,  some  of  which  were  obviously 
fabricated.  He  ended  the  article  with  a 
story  about  a  Fish  &  Wildlife  biologist  from 
•GAwho  erects  houses  for  starlings  and  house 
sparrows  and  maintains  that  sparrows  are 
insect  eaters  as  well  as  eaters  of  crabgrass 
pnd  raeweed  seed. 

Both  NABS  and  BBRP  maintain  that  house 
sparrows  must  be  controlled  on  bluebirds 
trails,  but  neither  organization  has  ever 
ajMOca ted  cruel  deaths, 


Bringing  Back  Bluebirds 

Friday,  June  5  7:30  -  9  p.m. 

Fee:  $6  non-members,  $5  MAS  members.  Pre-registration. 

Lilian  Files,  known  throughout  Massachusetts  as  ‘The  Bluebirdl 
Lady,”  will  bring  a  stellar  selection  of  slides  collected  during 
many  years  of  maintaining  a  bluebird  trail  in  her  town  of 
Lincoln.  Lil  will  discuss  the  natural  history  of  the  bird  de¬ 
scribed  by  John  James  Audubon  as  “carrying  the  sky  on  its 
back”  and  give  advice  on  attracting  them  to  your  area. 
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LILLIAN  LUND  FILES 
Windswept  Acres 
Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 
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Jo  'Shorn  It  Play.  Q oncenn : 

Being.  Sant  -  PneAident  ol  the  Month  Amenican  Blnebind 
Society ,  S' ve  wonked  with  many  AcoutA  pnoviding  them  with 
good  elective  Blnebind.  (f onnenvation  technigneA  to  Atant  a 
Blnebind  JnaiL,  JheAe  beantip.nl  bind.A  one  often  ne fennel  to 
aA  "She  Blnebind  of  HappineAA1'  which  ane  a  Aig.n  of  Hope , 

Love  and  HappineAA , 

JhiA  haA  ahvayA  been  an  admirable  conAenvation  pnoj.ect 
thnonghont  the  United  StateA  d  Qanada  fon  AcoutA  enabLiny 
them  to  obtain  th  ein  bfag.le  Scout  badge . 

Adam  SeedleA  in.  making  20  blnebind.  nenting  box.eA  that 
wild  be  placed  in  thnee  diffenent  locationA  with  connect 
habitat .  Jhnongh  the  effontA  of  a  young  man  Anch  aA  Adam 
we  have  Aeen  a  good  comeback  of  theAe  beautiful  binch  in 
the  pa  At  live  yeanA , 
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Sparrow  wars  are  devastating  for  bluebirds 


By  ROBERT  McKINNEY 

TALCO,  TX  -  I  was  filled  with  dis¬ 
may  as  I  passed  one  of  my  Bluebird 
boxes  and  saw  a  male  house  sparrow 
with  his  head  and  chest  sticking  out  of 
the  entrance  hole.  The  box  had  con¬ 
tained  four  baby  bluebirds  the  last 
time  I  monitored  the  box  and  they 
were  due  to  fledge  in  a  few  days. 

I  was  running  late  auU  only  had  a 
moment  to  stop,  chase  the  sparrow 
away  and  check  the  babies.  They  were 
in  bad  shape  and  huddled  down 
tightly  in  the  nest.  Two  of  them  had 
been  pecked  around  the  head.  I  was 
torn  between  keeping  an  important 
appointment  and  seeing  if  I  could  help 
the  babies. 

I  kept  the  appointment  but  was 
praying  the  parents  would  come  back 
and  feed  them.  I  decided  to  give  the 
box  my  total  attention  early  the  next 
morning. 

I  worried  about  the  babies  that 
night  and  was  up  at  dayl'ght  the  next 
morning.  I  grabbed  my  pallet  gun  and 
looked  for  insects  to  teed  the  baby 
birds.  Any  other  time  insects  would  be 
plentiful  but  I  was  unable  to  find  any. 

I  checked  the  kitchen  and  could  not 
find  a  thing  that  I  could  feed  baby 
birds.  Finally  I  grabbed  some  grapes 
and  a  few  toothpicks  then  headed  out 
the  door. 

When  I  checked  the  box  the  babies 
were  really  in  bad  shape  and  I  re¬ 
gretted  my  decision  the  previous 
night.  One  of  the  babies  was  dead.  He 
had  been  pecked  horribly  around  the 
head.  I  fed  two  of  the  baby  bluebirds 
with  grape  pulp  fastened  on  a  blunted 
toothpick.  They  immediately  perked 
up  and  showed  more  vigor.  The  third 
baby  died  in  my  hand. 

I  took  up  my  station  a  reasonable 
distance  away  from  the  box  so  as  not  to 
scare  away  the  parent  bluebirds. 

I  was  sitting  on  one  of  my  bucket 
seats  with  my  trusty  pellet  gun  across 
my  knees. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  the  parents 
showed  up.  They  lit  in  a  tree  near  the 
box  and  was  very  vocal  and  seemed  to 
be  in  a  very  agitated  and  nervous 
state. 

The  male  flew  to  the  top  of  a  yucca 
plant  next  to  the  box  and  the  mother 
hovered  in  front  of  the  entrance  hole, 
her  wings  treading  the  air. 

It  was  apparent  she  was  peering 


into  the  box  to  see  if  it  was  occupied  by 
a  sparrow  and  trying  to  see  the  babies. 

It  was  obvious  that  they  were  both 
in  an  agitated  state  and  they  were 
constantly  chittering. 

They  flew  back  to  the  tree  and  the 
mother  flew  off  leaving  the  male  to 
guard  the  box.  After  a  few  moments 
she  came  back  to  the  tree  with  an 
insect. 

They  both  were  very  alert  and 
searching  for  predators.  The  male 
flew  to  the  top  of  the  nest  box  post  ever 
watchful.  The  female  then  flew  to  the 
box  and  fed  the  babies.  Immediately 
she  flew  off  and  procured  another.  The 
male  was  back  in  the  tree  on  guard. 

They  repeated  this  same  pattern  a 
few  times  and  I  began  to  relax,  as¬ 
suming  the  bluebirds  now  had  control 
of  the  box  and  their  babies. 

Then  they  came! 

The  female  sparrow  flew  by  atlight- 
ning  speed.  The  two  bluebirds  were 
immediately  after  her.  The  dipping, 
sideslipping  and  acrobatic  aerial  dog¬ 
fight  was  a  wonder  to  behold.  The 
speed  of  the  sparrow  was  awesome. 

While  the  dogfight  was  going  on  the 
male  sparrow  lit  in  the  tree  next  to  the 
box.  The  bluebirds  broke  off  chasing 
the  female  and  were  back  in  a  flash, 
diving  at  the  male  and  driving  him 
away. 

The  bluebirds  would  come  back  to 
the  tree  and  stood  guard.  You  could 
almost  see  their  hearts  pounding. 

They  were  defending  the  box  so  well 
that  I  could  not  get  a  shot  at  the 
sparrows  with  the  pellet  gun. 
j  I  wanted  to  help  them  but  did  not 
know  how.  I  then  remembered  an  ar¬ 
ticle  from  Lillian  Lund  Files  about 
i  putting  ribbons  on  the  nest  box.  Sup¬ 
posedly  the  streamers  would  blow  in 
the  wind  and  the  skittish  sparrows 
would  be  frightened  away.  The  more 
mild  mannered  bluebirds  would  not 
be  as  frightened  and  would  remain 
faithful  to  the  box. 

‘  It  wasn’t  long  before  I  had  red  rib¬ 
bons  streaming  from  the  nest  box  post. 

The  bluebirds  stayed  in  the  tree  for 
awhile  checking  out  this  new  devel¬ 
opment.  The  mother  then  flew  to  the 
hole  with  an  insect.  The  ribbon 
streamer  flipped  in  the  wind  and 
touched  her.  She  immediately  flew 
but  then  came  back  to  feed  the  babies. 

The  sparrows  had  taken  up  station 
in  a  large  oak  tree  nearby.  I  stalked 


them  with  the  pellet  gun  but  the  foli¬ 
age  was  so  thick  that  it  shielded  them 
from  my  view.  I  took  up  my  watchful 
station  on  the  bucket  seat. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  a  robin 
nearby  that  seemed  to  be  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  conflict.  She  was  a  non¬ 
participating  observer  as  I  seemed  to 
be.  I  wanted  to  do  somethingbut  never 
got  the  chance. 

Ever  so  often  the  sparrows  would 
streak  through  with  the  bluebirds 
dogfighting  in  the  air  and  chasing 
them  away.  The  streamers  did  not 
dissuade  the  sparrows.  They  were  in¬ 
tent  on  taking  possession  of  the  box. 

I  finally  saw  how  the  sparrows  take 
possession  despite  valiant  efforts  of 
the  bluebird  parents. 

The  bluebirds  were  in  the  tree 
watching  when  the  female  sparrow 
darted  in  at  incredible  speed  and  with 
out  checking  its  flight  flew  directly 
into  the  entrance  hole.  She  stuck  her 
head  out  of  the  hole  ready  to  fight  off 
any  bird.  She  ducked  back  in  for  a 
moment.  Probably  to  peck  the  babies. 
When  she  stuck  her  head  back  out  I 
had  a  bead  on  her  but  she  was  gone  in 
a  flash. 

This  conflict  continued  most  of  the 
day.  Finally  I  had  my  chance. 

The  female  flew  by  and  the  blue¬ 
birds  gave  chase.  At  that  time  the 
male  sparrow  flew  to  the  tree  near  the 
nest  box.  He  was  very  high  up  and  it 
was  a  difficult  shot.  I  gave  it  a  try  and 
squeezed  the  trigger.  The  mortally 
wounded  sparrow  flew,  tumbling  er¬ 
ratically.  The  bluebirds  were  on  him 
in  a  flash,  fighting  him  all  the  way  to 
the  ground  beneath  the  nest  box. 

With  the  male  dead  the  female  gave 
up  designs  on  the  box  and  the  war  was 
over. 

The  next  evening  when  I  checked 
the  nest  box  the  2  baby  bluebirds  had 
fledged 

The  soft  beaks  of  the  bluebirds  are 
no  match  for  the  hard  beaks  of  the 
sparrows.  With  the  sparrows  super 
speed  they  take  possession  of  the  box 
and  there  is  no  way  bluebirds  can 
regain  possession.  They  are  such  car¬ 
ing  and  valiant  birds  it  doesn’t  seem 
quite  seem  fair.  They  need  our  help  in 
their  fight  against  the  dreaded  house 
sparrow. 

Robert  McKinney 
Rt.  1,  Box  155 
Talco,  TX  75487 
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THE  WHITE  MTN  NATIONAL  FORES 
INTERPRETIVE  ASSOCIATION 

AND  THE 

SACO  RANGER  STATION 
INVITES  YOU  TO 

"BRING  BACK  THE  BLUEBIRDS" 

PRESENTED  BY 
LILLIAN  FILES 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1992 

1 :00  PM 

FREE  TO  THE  PUBLIC 


Giving  bluebirds  a  home  to  grow  in 

Naturalist  to  offer  pointers  to  setting  up  bluebird  houses 


By  Nancy  Waldron 

CONWAY —  Thanks  to  human  inter¬ 
vention,  the  bluebird  population  is  on  the 
upswing  in  New  England. 

“We  teach  people  how  to  take  care  of 
|  bluebirds  because  they  cannot  survive 
without  human  help,”  said  Lillian  Files,  a 
well-known  birder  and  spokesman  for  the 
I  North  American  Bluebird  Society  who 
makes  her  home  in  Tyngsboro,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Files  will  give  tips  on  helping  bluebirds 
establish  themselves  in  the  local  areas  in 
her  talk  “Bring  Back  the  Bluebirds,”  this 
Sunday,  August  9,  at  1  p.m„  at  the  Saco 
Valley  Ranger  Station  on  the  Kan- 
camaugus  Highway  in  Conway.  She  will 
talk  about  the  proper  placement  of  blue¬ 
bird  boxes,  which  not  only  give  bluebirds 
a  home  of  their  own  but  also  provide 
safety  from  the  intrusion  of  raccoons  and 
cats. 

“Bluebirds  have  been  making  a 
very  good  comeback  in  the  last  4  years,” 


Files  said,  who  lectures  extensively  in  the 
six  New  England  states.  The  bluebird 
population  in  the  northeast  was  devastated 
by  the  use  of  the  toxic  chemical  DDT  in 
the  1960’s  and  early  1970’s  as  well  as 
through  the  loss  of  their  habitat.  Files  said. 
At  the  same  time  bluebirds  were  stressed 
by  the  ingestion  of  DDT,  opportunistic 
English  sparrows  and  starlings,  which  are 
not  native  to  this  country,  were  taking 
over  much  of  the  bluebird’s  natural  habi¬ 
tat,  Files  said.  “Bluebirds  like  to  nest  in 
woodpecker  holes  which  are  found  in 
dead  trees,”  Files  explained.  The  starlings 
and  sparrows  are  just  so  aggressive  that 
they  moved  the  bluebirds  out  so  they  had 
nowhere  to  nest  and  their  numbers  just 
dwindled.” 


The  program  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
“Saco  Ranger  District  and  white  Moun¬ 
tain  Interpretive  Association”  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public.  For  more  information 
contact  Susan  Spruce  at  447-5448. 


1992  VIS  PROGRAMS 
IJIGGER  JOHNSON  CAMPGROUND| 

KANCAMAGUS  HIGHWAY 
|  MOST  PROGRAMS  ARE  HELD  EACH  SATURDAY  AT  HOST  ENTRANCE  DRIVEWAY  AT  JIGGER  JOHNSON 
CAMPGROUND  except  July  3.  MOST  STARTING  TIMES  ARE  8:00PM  unless  othenvise  noted  .  THERE  IS 
NO  CHARGE.  THE  PUBLIC  IS  WELCOME! 


DATE 
JUNE  13 
JUNE  20 


PROGRAM 


PRESENTER 


THOSE  MYSTICAL  LOONS* 


Loon  Preservation  Committee 


•WILDLIFE  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE’ 


Lori  Kinsey,  Tin  Mountain  Conservation 
Assoc. 


JUNE  27 


•MARVELOUS  MOOSE’ 


Kris  Bontiates,  Fish  &  Game 


JULY  3 
(FRIDAY) 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  BEAR' 


Jeff  Fair,  Author  &  Biologist 


JULY  4 


•A  LOOK  AT  CHANGING  USES  & 
ATTITUDES  IN  THE  WHITE  MTS’ 


Guy  and  Laura  Waterman, 
Authors  of  ’Forest  &  Crag’ 


JULY  11 


’HIKING  ON  MT.  WASHINGTON 
USE  AND  SAFETY* 


Peter  Crane,  Mt.  Washington 
Observatory 


JULY  18 
JULY  25 


’DEER  AND  THEIR  HABITAT’ 


Scott  Williamson,  Fish  &  Game 


■HERBAL,  MEDICINAL  AND  EDIBLE  Carol  Felice,  Naturalist 
PLANTS’ 


AUGUST  1 


'YANKEE  LUMBER  JACKS’  7:30PM  Dick  Fortin,  Tin  Mountain  Conservation 

Assoc. 


AUGUST  8 
AUGUST  15 


•BRING  BACK  THE  BLUEBIRDS’ 


Lillian  Files,  Tyngsboro,  MA 


•PEREGRINE  FALCONS’ 
Featuring  a  live  Falcon 


Mike  Gregston,  Falconer 


AUGUST  22 
AUGUST  29 


’WHITE  MOUNTAIN  YEAR’  7:00PM  Patti  Dugan,  Forest  Service 


■WILDLIFE  -  WATCHABLE  AND 
ELUSIVE’ 


John  Lanier,  Forest  Service 
Bioloqist 


ao'  t - 4  *  •  c 

Z^akt  t 


Minneapolis,  MN 

In  September,  300  bluebirders  from  all  over  North  America 
gathered  for  the  15th  annual  North  American  Bluebird 
Society  Conference  in  Minneapolis,  MN.  Hosting  the  con¬ 
ference  was  the  Bluebird  Recovery  Program  of  Minnesota, 
the  largest  regional  bluebird  group  on  the  continent. 

As  expected,  the  conference  was  a  resounding  success.  The 
sessions  and  field  trips  were  interesting,  and  it  was  great  to 
network  with  old  friends  and  to  meet  new  ones.  It  was 
especially  gratifying  for  us  westerners  to  finally  meet  the 
legend,  Dick  Peterson! 

A  special  thank  you  to  the  organizers,  especially  Doreen 
Scriven  and  Mary  Ellen  Vetter,  for  pulling  off  an  excep¬ 
tional  conference.  Next  year's  conference  will  be  Georgia. 

Submitted  by 

Signature _ 
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Address 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  NABS  Nominating  Committee  to  submit  a  slate  of  candidates  for  the  five  elective  offices  of  the 
Society  to  serve  one-year  terms  and  for  four  Directors  to  serve  three-year  terms.  This  year  the  Committee  was  chaired  by 
Mrs.  Lillian  Lund  Files,  of  Tyngsboro,  MA,  past  President  of  NABS,  with  assistance  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Jernigan,  of 
Wagoner,  OK,  and  Mr.  Art  Aylesworth,  of  Ronan,  MT,  both  past  Directors  of  NABS.  In  fulfillment  of  this  duty,  the 
following  slate  is  submitted: 


OFFICERS 

President:  Charlotte  Jernigan 

Vice  President:  Thomas  Tait  (incumbent) 

Treasurer:  Delos  C.  Dupree  (incumbent) 

Recording  Secretary :  Doug  LeVasseur  (incumbent) 
Corresponding  Secretary:  Joseph  Tait  (incumbent) 


DIRECTORS 

Richard  Hjort 
Steve  Parrent 
Hazel  Skuce 
Donald  Yoder 


OFFICERS: 


Charlotte  Jernigan:  Charlotte  Jernigan  of  Wagoner,  OK,  has  been  a  devoted  bluebirder  for  more  than  ten  years.  She  is  a 
past  board  member  of  NABS  and  served  for  several  years  on  the  Nominating  Committee.  In  1986,  the  Oklahoma  Wildlife 
Department  named  her  Wildlife  Conservationist  of  the  year. 

DIRECTORS: 

Richard  Hjort:  Richard  Hjort  of  Chisago  City,  MN,  has  been  interested  in  bluebirds  since  childhood  due  to  the  love  of  birds 
by  his  parents.  Dick  and  his  wife  Maryls,  present  many  bluebird  programs  for  4-H,  Scouts,  Campfire  and  Senior  citizens. 
He  is  on  the  committee  of  the  Bluebird  Recovery  Program  of  Minnesota  and  an  active  member  of  Wild  River  Audubon 
Chapter. 

Steven  Parren:  Steve  Parren  of  Hinesburg,  VT,  is  a  Staff  Assistant  for  the  Vermont  Fish  and  Wildlife  Department.  Steve 
spearheaded  the  creation  of  Vermont’s  bluebird  nest  box  network  called  Bluebirds  Across  Vermont.  He  was  instrumental 
in  the  formation  of  Vermont’s  “Nongame  Bill”  and  now  heads  the  Nongame  and  Natural  Heritage  Program  in  Vermont. 

Hazel  Skuce:  Hazel  Skuce  of  Brandon,  Manitoba,  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Brandon  Naturalist  Society  which  was 
organized  in  1964  by  Norah  Lane  and  the  late  Dr.  John  Lane.  Hazel  monitors  60  boxes  as  a  member  of  the  group  “Friends 
of  the  Bluebirds.”  A  retired  school  teacher,  she  always  encouraged  her  students  to  notice  the  trees,  birds  and  flowers. 

Donald  Yoder:  Don  Yoder  of  Walnut  Creek,  CA,  became  interested  in  bluebirds  when  as  a  young  boy  he  saw  them  nesting 
in  a  wooden  fence  post  on  a  farm  in  Illinois.  Upon  retirement  in  1984,  he  started  building  boxes  and  currently  has  a  trail  of 
85  nesting  boxes.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Speakers  Bureau  and  continues  to  build  boxes  to  give  away  to  future 
bluebirders.  He  is  currently  a  Landscape  Representative  for  the  condo  complex,  where  he  lives. 
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Deem  DoAQ.no. 


j  * 


Annlved  back  home  a  couple  of.  dai. 


a  wondenful  annual,  meeting,  the  bluebind  Recoveng  Rnognam  folkn  p 
HABS  tkin  ij.ee a*  And.  D  think  we  all  can  ventj  muck  appneciate  ait 
gou  did  pennonallg  in  putting,  it  aLtogeiken, 


a  and  junt  kad  to  wnite  and  teLL  you  wkat 


AovmecL  Lon 
the  hand  wonk 


pie* 

Heltj.eL 

•  ALao  folk a  alwajA  took  foAwand  to  tke  exhibit  AoomA  at  eack  annual  meeting 

/•/•  /  /  /  f  /  •  )  I  i  /  •  /  •  »  ^ 


me  he  didn  t  une  a  reiennon  box.  ui  it.  wkich  ama^en  me./.  And,  of  couAAe,  D 
funt  kad  to  kave  tkat  new  Backgcuid  BLuqa  video  big  Plet^donf  wkick  in.  tennific. 

He  Aune  caught  tke  love  ue.  kumann  kave  fon  thin  beautiful  bind  and  D  Liked  tke 
wag  ke  b nought  in  aLL  age  gnoupA  into  tke  Aaga.  D  kave  eveng  video  made  on 
tkeAe  bincU  and  D  tkink  tkin.  in.  tke  beAt  made  even,  '  ■  •  . 

D  peAAonalig  kad  Looked  fonwand  to  tkin.  meeting  aLL  gean  fon.  two  neanonn  - 
one  waA  tkat  D  knew  it  would  be  a  nupen  meeting  Jinowing  wko  wan  Aponnoning  it  - 
Aecond,  D  wanted  to  tnavel  tknougk  goun  Piobeng  Snail  one  a  up  in  Jaylon  Jalln, 
fkincago  &  Linhtkom.  D've  need  aLL  of.  P)obengl  a  bookn  on  tke  (ji\ignantA 

and  took  mg  folkn  into  Boston  to  Aee  tke  film  in  tke  Swedinh  Language  geann. 
ago,  D  ao  enjoged  tnaveling  tknougk  tkin.  anea  aA  it  nemindA  me  ao  muck  of 
tke  Swedinh  Aceneng  with  alt  the  ned  bannA,  P)g  folk  a  came  fnvm  tke  Aoutkenn 
pant  of  Sweden  wkick  in  tke  farmland  anea.  Dick  H.j.ont  waA  ao  kind  to  Aend  me 
ao  much  info  nmat  Lon  about  anea  Lent  gean.  .  D  kad  alt  gecui  to  Atudg  alt  in - 
fonmation  ke  Aent  me.  Shankf  to  kirn  D  got  to  Aee  tkin.  anea.  PlinneAota  auaq 
in.  a  vcaj  bequtifuL  Atate.  liken  D  neacked  PlinneAota  D  followed  tkat  Acenic 
Aoute  foil  twhg  tke  PlinninAippe  Rive  a  up  tknougk  Stillwaien  (wkick  D  noticed 
gou  kave  a  Lot  of  membeAA  fnomj  until  D  Aeacked  Saglon  Satin ,  D  negnetied 

alien 


can. :  often.  Aee  eng  alt  tk 


ioaq 


not  throwing  one  of  mg  kgcihl  .  on  canoen  on  top  of  mg  ecu 

lakcA1,  D  own  two  of  eack  and  woud.lt be  out  alt  tke  time  on  tke  waten  if  D  tived\ 
in  tkin.  anea,  D  do  a  lot  of  aIvqaa  anourut.  kene  in  Hew  (fngland  eApecialig  in 
Hew  licimpAkine  (?  Vcnmont  and  of  couAAe  oun  local  (oncond  Riven!  S' m  Looking 
fonwand  to  a  tknee-dag  foliage  canoe  tnip  up  in  tke  ll kite  Pltn.  of  /V.  H,  in  Uctobi 

D  took  a  nice  Leinunelu  tnip  bacli  home  tknougk  PlinneAota,  :Jl inconntn  and  up 
anound  Lake  Pitch  igan  (beautiful)  down  to  font  Hunon  tknougk  (  anacia  and  HLu 
Satin,  Big  vjhole  info  waA 
appointed  tkat  D  dnove,  f 
kunband  ownn. 


uigana 


ttjJUt,  .  .  ...  _ 

aLL  D  kad  expected  it  to  be  and  wenn't  a  bit  did- 
L  tkat  D  dnove.  fvengone  knowA  D  hate  flging  witk  a  paAAion  -  get  mg 
vwnn.  two  ptaneA  wkick  D  m  not  ao  nenvouA  about  aA  flging  commenctaL 
When  D  vin.it  mg  couninn  in  Sweden,  if  D  could  dnive  acnoAA  th^e  ocnan  D  would! 
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Minnesota's  Batman 
is  Swedish 


Think  someone’s  been 
careless  and  dropped  straw  and 
eggshells  on  the  driveway  lead¬ 
ing  to  Richard  and  Marlys 
Hjort’s  home  in  Chisago  City, 
think  again.  Nothing  that  can 
benefit  their  flying  fnends  is  an 
act  of  carelessness  here,  the 
crushed  eggshells  will  give  cal¬ 
cium  ana  the  straw  building 
materials  to  their  feathered 
friends.  And  such  friends  are 

Elentiful.  Four  large  martin 
ouses  seem  well-occupied,  a 
tree  swallow  peeks  out  of  its 
nesting  box,  several  varieties 
of  woodpeckers  fly  from  tree  to 
tree,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

But  the  Hjort’s  big  and  spe¬ 
cial  interest  are  bluebirds  -  and 
bats.  How  does  one  combine 
the  interest  of  something  that 
appeals  to  all,  as  the  bluebird, 
with  that  which  not  many  like, 
the  bat.  Richard  Hjort  looks 
questioning  at  this  statement. 
For  him  both  are  equally  inter¬ 
esting  and  worthy  of  saving. 

Richard  is  a  carpenter  and 
presently  devotes  much  time  to 
building  the  special  bluebird 
house  that  has  proven  success¬ 
ful  in  Minnesota,  also  called 
the  Peterson  System  Bluebird 
Nest  Box  after  its  creater,  Dick 
Peterson.  He  also  build 
bathouses  which  are  designed 
to  meet  standards  set  forth  by 
Bat  Conservation  Interna¬ 
tional,  and  Richard’s  houses 
also  display  the  BCI’s  logo,  an 
ancient  Chinese  design. 

But  why  would  anyone  en¬ 
courage  bats  to  live  in  their 
surroundings  and  aren’t  bats 
carriers  of  rabies?  He  is  used  to 
the  questions  and  answers 
come  quickly.  The  bat  is  small, 
but  efficient  consumer  of  up  to 
500  mosquitoes  per  hour  and 
with  30  females  plus  babies  in 
|  each  house,  they  are  certainly 
worth  encouraging,  especially 
if  you  have  mosquitoes  in  your 
surroundings.  As  for  the  threat 
of  rabies,  Richard  quotes  fig¬ 
ures  and  facts  showing  that  if  a 
bat  does  contract  rabies,  it  will 
I  quickly  die  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  a  human  being 
harmed  unless  the  bat  is 
handled.  Chances  of  getting 
sick  at  a  church  picnic  are  defi¬ 
nitely  greater  than  being 
harmed  by  a  bat,  he  says. 

A  hummingbird  feeds  from 
the  special  feeder  by  the 
kitchen  window  and  then 


Richard  Hjorj  holds  one  of  his  bathouses  which  can  house  up  to  30 1 
bats  with  young.  Marlys  Hjort  stands  by  bluebird  houses  ready  for\ 
mounting. 


speeds  away  to  its  nest  by 
Hjort’s  bedroom  window.  The 
large  dining  room  windows 
shows  up  an  array  of  feeders 
and  an  equally  varied  array  of 
individuals  feeding.  Besides 
the  birds  in  the  trees  there  is  a 
large  specially  constructed 
ramp  in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 
Down  on  the  lawn,  squirrels, 
chipmunks  and  toads  bustle 
about. 

Of  course,  Richard  and 
Marlys  are  full-blooded 
Swedes,  Richard  ancestors 
came  from  Sm&land  and 
Dalama,  while  Marlys  is  un¬ 
certain  where  in  Sweden  her 
roots  are.  Both  have  visited 
Sweden  though. 

Richard  and  Marlys  are  Co¬ 
operative  Weather  Observers 
for  southern  Chisago  County 
and  also  conduct  workshops  on 
weather  for  both  scouts  and 
homeschoolers,  besides  the 
workshops  they  teach  on  blue¬ 
birds  and  bats. 

Richard  has  helped  set  up 
several  bluebird  trails  in 
Chisago  County  and  once  a 
week  he  checks  several  series 
of  bluebird  houses  making  up 
these  bluebird  trails.  He  has 
been  able  to  convince  farmers 
to  let  him  set  up  houses  on  their 
property.  By  checking  the 
houses  he  can  make  sure  that  no 
sparrows  are  harassing  the  in¬ 
tended  occupants,  either  blue¬ 
birds  or  tree  swallows.  Farmers 
told  him  that  there  was  no  point 


in  setting  up  the  houses  as  there 
were  no  bluebirds  in  the  area. 
Richard  believed  that  it  was! 
lack  of  nesting  sites  that  was 
the  cause  for  this.  Now  some 
150  bluebirds  and  160  tree 
swallows  are  raised  in  over  100 1 
houses  each  year. 

A  true  nature  lover,  Richard  I 
Hjort  will  not  allow  his  guests 
to  kill  a  wood  tick  that  has 
latched  on  to  one  of  them  after 
a  jaunt  in  the  woods,  still  he 
advocates  destroying  house 
sparrows  that  have  disturbed 
bluebird  houses  -  is  this  logi¬ 
cal?  Yes,  he  says,  the  tick  is  a 

Eart  of  the  native  fauna,  the  f 
ouse,  or  English  sparrow  is 
not.  He  also  tells  and  shows 
pictures  of  the  destruction  that 
a  house  sparrow  can  cause 
nesting  bluebirds,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Killing  of  the  baby  birds, 
at  times  even  the  nesting  fe¬ 
male,  and  then  building  its  own 
nest  on  top  of  its  victims.  He 
feels  we  must  do  all  we  can  to 
help  the  fauna  and  flora  that  is 
native  to  the  region. 

“Building  a  bird  house  is  the 
one  thing  you  can  do  for  wild¬ 
life  that  will  give  instant  grati¬ 
fication,  and  will  last  a  long 
time.”  Richard  Hjort  says. 

For  information  on  Bat 
Conservation  International  or 
The  Bluebird  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Minnesota,  contact: 
Richard  and  Marlys  Hjort, 
9571  -  270th  Street  North, 
Chisago  City,  MN  55013. 


TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY  No  meetings  in  July  &  Aug. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Sept.  lO 

Please  make  note  of  this  on  your  calendar  now.  The  meeting 

will  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Dunstable  Congregational 
Church,  Route  113,  Main  St,  Dunstable.  Please  show  your 
membership  card.  Dues:Single  $5,  Family  $8,  Guests  $2 
donation.  Students  free. 

September  10th  (2nd  Thursday)  HUNTERS  BY  DAY  AND  NIGHT: 

NORTH  AMERICAN  BIRDS  OF  PREY  by  Julie  Collier 
Julie  Collier  is  a  licensed  raptor  rehabilitator,  who  cares 
for  injured  birds  of  prey.  Raptors  include  eagles,  hawks, 
falcons,  and  owls.  Many  injured  birds  can  eventually  be 
released,  however,  those  no  longer  able  to  hunt  for  themselves 
remain  in  captivity  in  permanent  homes  she  provides.  This 
program  provides  an  overview  of  North  American  birds  of  prey. 
Six  live  birds  (2  owls,  1  hawk,  2  falcons,  1  eagle)  will 
be  presented  so  we  can  get  a  close-up  look  at  differences, 
as  well  as  similarities,  among  the  members  of  the  raptor 
group.  This  program  describes  the  place  in  nature  occupied 
by  these  birds  and  explains  their  different  hunting 
adaptations.  For  more  information  contact  Erin  Costello 
at  649-6499. 


TYNGSBORO  GARDEN  CLUB 

The  program  for  this  year  will  include  lectures  and  slide 
shows  along  with  cooking  &  crafts.  Our  first  program  on 
Tuesday,  October  13th  at  7:30  p.m.  will  be  Lilian  Files.  She  is 
an  expert  on  BLUEBIRDS  and  travels  throughout  New  En¬ 
gland  giving  her  presentations.  The  public  is  welcome  and  a 
I  $2.00  donation  is  appreciated.  Anyone  interested  in  joining 
,  the  Tyngsboro  Garden  Club  can  call  Joan  Connelly  at  649- 
9629  or  attend  our  October  meeting1 


Talk  on  blue 
birds  set 

DARTMOUTH  -  All  About 
Bluebirds  is  the  topic  of  a  slide-il¬ 
lustrated  talk  by  a  nationally 
renowned  bluebird  advocate  and 
conservationist,  Lillian  Files,  of 
Tyngsboro,  MA.  She  will  make  her 
presentation,  based  on  decades  of  j 
study  and  work  with  the  species,  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  14,  under  auspices 
of  the  Paskamansett  Bird  Club  of 
|  Dartmouth. 

The  public  is  cordially  invited  to 
attend  at  no  charge.  The  lecture  will 
take  place  in  the  community  hall  of 
Allen’s  Neck  Friends  Meeting,  739  i 
I  Horseneck  Road,  Dartmouth. 

Ms.  Files  was  one  of  the  first  ob- 
servers  to  note  in  the  1960’s  a 
|  serious  decline  in  the  population  of 
Eastern  bluebirds  in  the  Northeast. 
Although  no  single  reason  for  the ' 
phenomenon  was  determined,  ef¬ 
forts  to  offset  it  included  the  studied 
placement  of  artificial  nesting 
boxes.  In  this  activity  Ms.  Files  very 
■  soon  took  on  a  leadership  role. 

Through  the  years  she  has  ad- 
I  vised  hundreds  of  individuals  and 
lectured  before  organizations  and 
school  classes  offering  information 
[  about  the  birds’  life  histories,  habits 
and  requirements,  and  with  specific 
advice  on  the  construction  and 
placement  of  nest  boxes. 


Jo  4  Gil  Fernandez 


TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday.  October  1st  at 
the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church.  Route  1 13,  Main  St. 
in  Dunstable.  The  presentation  will  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  “Scnti 
mental  Journey  -  Mount  St.  Helen's  And  On”  by  Bill  &  May 
Harris. 

Bill  and  May  Harris  formerly  of  Chelmsford,  MA  now  live 
in  Nashua,  NH.  They  have  been  the  Society’s  Bird  Walk 
I  Leaders  for  the  past  12  years.  Many  of  our  club  members 
I  have  enjoyed  their  many  interesting  walks  and  have  been  kept 
informed  by  a  column  called  “Bird  Talk”  in  the  Newsweekly 
written  by  Bill.  Besides  being  excellent  birders,  they  both 
have  had  great  success  in  photographing  our  fine  feathered 
friends.  They  have  given  us  very  enjoyable  programs  in  the 
past  on  their  travels. 

Please  join  us  for  the  evening.  If  you  are  a  member,  please 
show  your  membership  card.  Dues  are:  single  $5,  family  $8. 
guests  $2  donation,  students  are  free. 


Lil  presenting  an  award  to 
Bill  &  May  Harris  for  being 
our  birdwalk  leaders  for  TBS 
for  12  years. 


TYNGSBOROUGH  BIRD  SOCIETY 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  November 
Evangelical  Congregational  Church  in  Dunstable  center  ' 
Please  show  membership  card.  Dues:  Single  S5,  Family  S* 
S2  donation.  Students  free. 


Lecture  display  at  Endicott 
College,  Beverly,  Mass,  for 


MASSACHUSETTS  AUDUBON  SOCIETY'S 


FOURTH  ANNUAL 

MASSACHUSETTS  BIRDERS'  MEETING 


COHOSTED  BY 


THE  MERRIMACK  VALLEY  BIRD  CLUB 


November  21, 1992 
Andover  Country  Club 
Andover,  MA 

A 

Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 


8:30-9:00 

9:00-9:15 


9:15-9:50 


9:50-10:25 

10:25-11:05 


REGISTRATION 

Welcome  and  Opening  Remarks  -  Wayne  Petersen 
Field  Ornithologist,  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society 

Habitat  Requirements  and  Conservation  Needs 
of  Regionally  Threatened  Grassland  Birds 

-  Peter  Vickery 

Why  are  our  Migrant  Birds  in  Trouble? 

-  Dr.  William  (Ted)  Davis 

COFFEE  BREAK 


CM 


11:05-11:40 

11:40-12  : 15 

12:15-1:15 


Bring  back  the  Bluebirds 

-  Lillian  Files 

Help  with  those  Pesky  Pronunciations 

-  Hugh  Willoughby 

LUNCH 


Barrier  Beaches,  Birds,  and  Politics 
-Scott  Hecker 

Winter  Hawk  Identification:  A  Vole's  View 
-Paul  Roberts 

Birding  Africa:  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
-Peter  Alden 

Questions,  Wrap  Up  and  Closing  Remarks 
-  Wayne  Petersen 


Bring  Back  the  Bluebirds 
Lillian  Files 

How  many  of  us  here  in  New  England  have  seen  a  Bluebird 
recently?  Fifty  years  ago  Bluebirds  were  among  the  most  common 
songbirds  in  North  America.  Bluebirds  are  in  jeopardy  primarily 
because  they  cannot  find  enough  places  to  breed . successfully . 
They  insist  on  nesting  in  either  natural  or  artificial 
enclosures.  Dead  trees  and  wooden  fence  posts  that  provided 
nesting  cavities  in  earlier  times  are  disappearing. .  Habitat  of 
open  fields  and  orchards  conducive  to  bluebird  nesting  territory 
is  shrinking  rapidly  or  has  been  soiled  by  the  injurious  use  of 
pesticides.  Bluebirds  must  also  compete  for  nesting . sites  with 
the  imported  house  sparrows  and  starlings.  These  alien  birds 
have  overrun  the  continent  and  are  far  more  aggressive  than, 
bluebirds.  They  have  taken  most  of  the  natural  cavities  which 
bluebirds  use.  These  problems  have  reduced  the  bluebird 
population  by  as  much  as  90  percent.  Fortunately,  we  have  the 
ability  to  reverse  this  alarming  trend,  as  this  program  will 
explain . 

Lillian  is  past  president  of  the  North  American  Bluebird 
Society  and  she  is  a  well  known  speaker  who  has  given  over  300 
lectures  throughout  New  England.  She  uses  her  property  as  a 
working  tool  to  show  folks  how  to  monitor  and  maintain  bluebird 
boxes,  as  well  as  providing  suggestions  for  problems  associated 
with  bluebird  nesting  behavior . 


Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 


South  Great  Road 
Lincoln,  Massachusetts  01773 
(617)  259-9500 


November  30,  1992 


Lillian  Files 
106  Scribner  Hill 
Tyngsboro,  MA  01879 

Dear  Lillian: 

I  want  to  personally  thank  you  again  for  giving  your  fine 
presentation  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Birders'  Meeting.  I  have  had 
lots  of  nice  feedback  about  the  success  of  the  meeting  and  know 
that  your  talk  played  a  part  in  making  everyone's  day  enjoyable 
and  informative.  Great  job! 

The  other  thanks  due  all  of  the  speakers  was  your 
willingness  to  participate  with  little  compensation  for  your 
efforts.  It  is  only  through  such  generous  giving  of  time  and 
expertise  that  a  program  such  as  this  could  have  been  operated 
cost  effectively,  so  I  especially  appreciated  your  contribution 
in  that  direction.  If  you  wish  to  submit  your  travel  expenses, 
please  forward  them  to  the  Conservation  Department  here  at 
Massachusetts  Audubon  and  we  will  happily  reimburse  you. 

I  hope  you  enjoyed  the  meeting  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  at  next  year's  event,  wherever  it  may  be.  Thanks  again. 


Sincerely, 


Wayne  R.  Petersen 
Field  Ornithologist 


WRP : cf 


Printed  on  Recycled  Paper 


WISHING  YOU  THE  VERY  BEST  OF  THE  HOLIDAY  SEASON 

AND 

A  YEAR  OF  LOVE  AND  HAPPINESS! 


♦ 

-A- 


Any  Mail  A  perky  chickadee,  atop  a  frosty  mailbox,  pokes  his  beak  inside  as 
i  to  ask:  Any  mail  for  me?"  So  lovable  with  his  chubby  white  cheeks  and 
belly,  black  cap  delicate  wings  and  tailfeathers.  Completely  painted  by  hand  -  even 
the  red  flag  on  the  mail  box.  7 


-  _ 


To  A  Bluebird 

My  harbinger  of  spring,  I  welcome  thee, 
foreteller  of  the  gladsome  things  to  be 
1  love  the  azure  beauty  of  your  coat, 

nd  summer’s  sunset  glow  upon  your  throat. 

Your  clear  sweet  notes  descend  from  heav’n  above 
nd  bring  the  welcome  thought  of  spring  and  love 
When  warming  sun  will  melt  the  winter  snow 
And  Earth  again  will  feel  its  kindly  glow 
When  crocuses  and  daffodils  appear  ’ 

a  j  ^era^s  3  summer  now  so  near 
And  violets  will  raise  their  sleepy  heads’ 

wu!  i  T,  \°-  beaUty  in  their  wo°dland  beds, 

With  lady  s  slippers  nodding  here  and  there, 

And  life  awaking  gladly  everywhere; 

A  promise  of  the  bounteous  array 

That  soon  will  greet  the  glory  of  each  day. 

Adrian  P.  Whiting 


